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THE ARGONAUTICA OF VALERIUS FLACCUS. 


THE Flavian writers of epic verse took their business seriously enough 
and seldom permitted themselves anything that might pass for an allusion to 
contemporary events: so much so that only an ingenuity that runs a risk of 
being perverse can wrest from them much more than what they have them- 
selves chosen to say in their dedications or invocations. Where the man 
survived to complete and edit his work, such a dedication, the last thing to 
be written, more or less bears on its face the date of publication. The proem 
of the Thebais of Statius and the ‘Flavian Panegyric,’ which Silius Italicus 
inserted in the third book of his Punica, thus reveal, to within a year, when the 
whole of the one and a portion of the other were given to the world, viz. in 
gI-2 and in 92-3 respectively. With an unfinished work the case is different ; 
indeed, the very presence of that panegyric might suffice to prove that though 
Silius had reached the end, in a fashion, when he finished his seventeenth 
book, he did not truly complete his poem or himself publish it as a whole. In 
order to determine at what date he got as far with his poem as he ever did, 
some other source of information is therefore desirable. Similarly with the 
Argonautica. Valerius Flaccus does not appear to have composed any more 
than the eight books that have come down to us, nor is he known to have 


published any part of them save, if at all, by recitation. It is for this reason 
that the proem, with its invocation of Vespasian, to all appearance as still 
living, has always been taken to be, not a later insertion, but an integral part 
of the first book, and thus a clear indication of the date at which Valerius 


began his task. 
How far this is true may for the moment be postponed. Can the rest 


of the poem yield no guidance? The early occurrence of a reference to 
Vesuvius would at least suggest that Valerius cannot have written very much 
of his poem under Vespasian.* But there seems to be nothing else that points 
to a later date: Késtlin’s citations can hardly prove anything,” and as for two 
passages that have elsewhere been alleged to be references to Domitian’s 
Danube Wars,’ to have quoted them may suffice: 


VII. 645 qualis Getico de pulvere Mavors 
intrat equis uritque gravem sudoribus Hebrum 


and VIII. 228 qualis sanguineo victor Gradivus ab Hebro. 


1 III. 208. Emperor Domitian in his Alban Villa, what do 
2 Zuy Erkidrung u. Kritik des V.F. in Philologus we make of the sinister phrase ‘Albani... . 


XLVIII., 1889, p. 647; I. 563 and I. 836 are’ tyranni’ (V. 258) ? 
quite inconclusive, and, if ‘altus ab Alba Iup- 3 Mentioned but not quoted in Butler, Post- 
piter’ (II. 304) is to be taken as a hint of the Awgustan Poetry, p, 181, and Schanz? II, 2, p, 136. 
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Thrace had always been the Mavortia tellus—there was no choice in the matter: 
for the conscientious epic poet some mention of the Thracian god and the 
Thracian stream‘was not merely permissible but even imposed itself as a duty— 
a duty which Valerius, like Statius and Silius, would never have thought of 
evading." On the other hand, there is in the Argonautica a clue that has 
hitherto escaped notice, a mention of something neither familiar nor traditional, 
but surprising in its novelty—the arms and tactics of the Sarmatians.? It is 
not only that Valerius is the first to designate a certain very long and very 
heavy spear, the contus, as a cavalry lance and as something specifically 
Sarmatian: a much wider claim can be made, namely that he provides the 
first description in the whole of ancient literature that reveals, clear and 
unmistakable, those striking features that once and for all distinguish heavy 
cavalry from light, and thereby Sarmatian from Scythian—the long lance and 
the coat of mail. To give substance to this claim and make clear its significance 
will demand a short digression—and that not for the sake of Valerius only. 
The Sarmatians who came first into contact with Rome, towards the 
middle of the first century, were the Iazyges of the Woiwodina, between 
Danube and Theiss, and, a little later, the Rhoxolani, north of the Danube 
mouth. It is nowhere recorded that they differed at all in ways and in 
weapons, and it will here be assumed that they did not. Of the Rhoxolani 
we possess a valuable account in the Histories of Tacitus, written not so very 
long after Valerius and emphasizing like him the essential, that they were 
heavy cavalry, sheathed man and horse in scale (or chain) mail, and that they 
bore the long lance, the contus.* Tacitus gives two further details, that they 
wielded either contus or sword with both hands, and that they were (therefore 
and naturally enough) not in the habit of carrying shields. Neither Valerius 
nor Tacitus, it is worth noting, provides them with javelins or bows as well— 
which is not surprising, for they were already heavily armed and had, after all, 
only two hands. Indeed, on another occasion, Sarmatians are recorded to 
have expressed a strong distaste for arrows, and it is only an incidental 
statement that suggests that they may sometimes have carried the bow.* On 
the Trajan Column, it is true, they appear at first with the contus in one hand, 
then, in flight, shooting with the bow.® Otherwise it is hard to find evidence 
that the bow was a part of the equipment of a fully-armed Sarmatian. To 
confirm these details and complete the picture it may not be unreasonable to 
invoke the monuments of ‘Sarmato-Bosphorans’ from South Russia. The 
dedication of Tryphon, for example, renders in most lively fashion a mail-clad 


1 Compare Theb. IX. 438; Pun. XVII. 487. 

2 VI. 162, 231. 

3 Hist. 1. 79, ‘ubi per turmas advenere vix ulla 
acies obstiterit. sed tum umido die et soluto 
gelu neque conti neque gladii, quos praelongos 
utraque manu regunt, usui, lapsantibus equis et 
catafractarum pondere. id principibus et nobilis- 
simo cuique tegimen, ferreis lamminis aut prae- 
duro corio consertum, . . . neque enim scuto 
defendi mos est.’ 


* Tac. Ann, VI. 35, ‘se quisque stimulant ne 
pugnam per sagittas sinerent: impetu et com- 
minus praeveniendum. uariae hinc bellantium 
species, cum Parthus sequi vel fugere, . . . 
Sarmatae omisso arcu, quo brevius valent, contis 
gladiisque ruerent.’ 

5 Plates XXIII. and XXVII-XXVIII. In'Plate 
XXIII. the position of the hand indicates that a 
contus is to be supplied. 
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horseman grasping a massive contus with both hands.’ Similarly mural 
paintings from Kertch;? on them the warrior is depicted either charging in 
battle or, in a more peaceful attitude, with the lance held in one hand—for 
there is no reason to suppose that they always and invariably used both. 
What is typical, however, of them, as of the Roman coniari, is that the 
weapon usually demanded both hands. It would therefore appear that though 
Sarmatians sometimes used the bow, and though all of them may not have 
been able to afford a complete suit of mail, the coat of mail and the long lance 
at once characterizes them and distinguishes them from other races: and this, 
indeed, is all that Ammian, centuries later, found necessary to mention when 
introducing the Sarmatae Limigantes.* 

But, it might well be objected, Sarmatians are mentioned many a time, 
long before the Flavian Age and its unread epics: this is true enough—but never 
unequivocally, never in terms that suggest that writers had distinguished them 
from the Scythians, or had even suspected the existence of such a criterion as 
has just been brought forward.4 Ephorus, indeed, had made the noteworthy 
contribution te knowledge that they were cannibals, whereas the Scythians 
were not: but what we commonly find is either that they are alleged to be 
Scythians, or that they are described in a way which shows that they have 
merely succeeded the Scythians as conventional literary figures—barbarian folk 
of cold far lands, nomad and unsociable, swift horsemen terrible with the bow, 
wearers of trousers. It would be tedious, were it not superfluous, to call up 
even a selection from the vast mass of quotations where purely ‘literary ’ 
Sarmatians appear: they appear, however, where genuine Sarmatians might 
well have been expected and have, in fact, been proclaimed. We are told, as 
in these days we could be sure of being told, that Posidonius was the first to 
supply reliable information about them.® Investigation will, however, suggest 
that in this case that universal ‘ Forschergeist’ hardly lives up to the reputation 
that is postulated of him. Strabo, whom we presume to be reproducing Posi- 
donius, relates that the Rhoxolani were defeated with the utmost ease by the 
generals of Mithridates the Great—for they were light cavalry: they wore 
jerkins and caps of leather, and carried a shield, javelins, a bow and a sword.’ 
These are poor creatures to be sure, not the Rhoxolani with whom we later 
became familiar, not the mailed cavalry, charging irresistibly. The explana- 
tion will be found simple enough—not a complete change in the weapons and 
tactics of the Rhoxolani, but ignorance or deception: it is a description of 
Scythians, not of Sarmatians. Nor can we find anything better till we come 


1 Rostovtseff, Hist. of Decorative Painting in S. 
Russia (in Russian), Plate LXXXIV. 3. 

2 Rostovtseff, JIvanians and Greeks, 
XXVIII. and XXIX. 

3 XVII. 12, 2, ‘hastae longiores et lorica ex 
cornibus rasis.’ 

4 That confusion should still survive is less to 
be excused: P.W., R.-E., s.v. Sarvmatae, col. 
2549, states that the Sarmatians carried javelins 
and the bow and arrows as well as lance and 


sword. 

5 Strabo VII., p. 302. 

6 P.-W., R.-E., s.v. Sarmatae, col. 2545. 

7 Strabo VIL., p. 306, cai €déxouv elvar udyimor, 
mpos pévror cuvretaypuevny dadayya kal wrdiopuévny 
Kah@s 7d BdpBapov Pirov dobevés wav éort nal 7d 
yuuvnrikév: . . . xpa@vrat d€ wuoBotvors kpdvect Kal 
Odpaks, yeppopbpa, duvyrjpa O° Exovres cal Adyxas 
kal Togov Kal Eidos. 


Plates 
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to Valerius Flaccus. The long years of Ovid’s sojourn by the Pontic shore 
would have placed rare opportunities within his reach—had he cared to use 
them. He is, indeed, incessantly querulous about Sarmatians; he even knows 
the lazyges by name, or rather, as a name. But there is never a hint of the 
mail-clad horsemen with their mighty lances—it is the arrows of the Sarmatians 
that fill him with horror and aversion; and we know what the Sarmatians 
thought of arrows. That is to say, there is no reason to believe that Ovid had 
ever set eyes on a Sarmatian, still less that he could speak their tongue.!_ Nor 
do Pomponius Mela, Lucan, or even the industry of Pliny the Elder, reveal 
what we can fairly regard as having been distinctive of Sarmatians. 

It may therefore be of some significance that Valerius is the first to 
describe Sarmatians who are Sarmatians: 


VI. 161 mutator equorum 


Moesus et ingentis frenator Sarmata conti, 


cum saevior ecce iuventus 
Sarmaticae coiere manus fremitusque virorum 
semiferi; riget his molli lorica catena; 
id quoque tegmen equis; at equi porrecta per armos 
et caput ingentem campis hostilibus umbram 
fert abies obnixa genu vaditque virum vi, 
vadit equum, docilis relegi docilisque relinqui 
atque iterum medios non altior ire per hostes.” 


and VI. 231 


237 
238 


The latter passage will, however, demand elucidation, for the meaning of 
the last two lines has not always been grasped. It is not, indeed, at once 
obvious, but the fault of this does not rest wholly with Valerius: the kind 
of spear he was describing does not seem clearly to have been understood. 
Ever since Burmann, in his edition of the year 1724, wrote ‘amentati erant 
conti et habena instructi qua eiecti retrahebantur,’ everybody who has paid 
any attention to the passage has thought it sufficient, in the way of explana- 
tion, to make the bare statement that the contus was a hasta amentata. This 
will never do: an amentum is a device attached to a javelin in order to multiply 
its velocity. Whereas, what the Sarmatian in his charge hurled at the enemy 
was not the contus alone, but, grasping and propelling the contus, the whole 
mail-clad mass of himself and his horse as well. It may be that there was 
attached to the butt-end of the contus a short strap or thong by means of which 
the Sarmatian was able, immediately after the impact, to jerk the contus out 
of the wound it had made and so to retrieve it :> but this we neither know for 

1 Tristia V. 12, 28, ‘iam didici Getice Sarma- 
ticeque loqui.’ 

2 The text cited is that of Kramer (Teubner, 
1913) or, for that matter, Thilo’s (1863): the 


intervening editors, Schenk] (1871), Baehrens 
(1875), and Langen (1895), have laid violent 


hands on the last two lines of this passage. 

$ The horseman on a rock-carving from the 
Yenissei Valley (B. Laufer, Chinese Clay Figures, 
Part I., Chicago, 1913, fig. 35), has certainly 
something very much like a thong hanging to 
one of his spear-grasping hands. 
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certain nor are compelled to assume—the contus is docilis by reason of its 
instant response to the skilled hand. As for the whole phrase, docilis relegt 
docilisque relingui, it would appear to indicate the two alternatives that would 
confront a Sarmatian when he had hit his man—he could either draw back 
and couch his lance again, an operation in any case delicate and even dan- 
gerous,' or leave it behind lest he be swept from his seat. Emendations of 
velingut, proposed in the belief that what Valerius is doing his best to describe 
is not the two alternatives but a single process, are therefore superfluous— 
when not otherwise objectionable.?, But this does not exhaust the difficulties. 
The transition to what follows, 


atque iterum medios non altior ire per hostes, 


is certainly, after docilisque relinqui, a little harsh, but hardly, as Schenkl 
thought it, impossible. It could be justified as a hysteron proteron, or, more 
simply, by assuming that docilis relegi is the dominant member of the phrase 
and that docilisqui relinqui was added, almost parenthetically, but for a purpose 
—to fill up the line. If, therefore, in punctuating, the latter phrase were 
enclosed in brackets, the awkwardness would be sensibly lessened. In the last 
line itself several editors have substituted for non altior an old and feeble con- 
jecture, non tardior*—quite gratuitously: iterum non altior means simply ‘held 
no higher than before,’ a detail not merely relevant, but characteristic of the 
way in which the contus was carried and used. Silius’ phrase, pondera conti... 
prona® would alone have been sufficient confirmation of Valerius’ non altior. 

It may not be out of place to vindicate in a small detail the general 
excellence and accuracy of Valerius’ portrayal of Sarmatians in battle. The 
war-cry of the barbarian is commonly rendered in Latin by wlulatus, a yell: 
fremitus, which Valerius here uses, is a roaring noise, and that such a roar was 
typically Sarmatian we learn from a passage in Ammian where it appears as 
Marah Marah® 

What, then, can be the reason of this sudden and startling familiarity with 
the Sarmatians? Surely nothing but their wars with Rome. Which of these 
come here into consideration? One would perhaps first think of the incursions 
of the Rhoxolani into Moesia in 69-70, for to one of them belongs Tacitus’ 
detailed account. But this was only an episode, on the fringe of a great Civil 
war. Tacitus naturally described the Sarmatians at the occasion of their first 
appearance in his Histories, for Sarmatians were again to be spoken of, not as a 
mere isolated frontier incident, but, under Domitian, almost as a central theme. 
The Sarmatae Iazyges twice gave trouble, in 89 and again in 92, when they 
even cut to pieces a Roman legion, and called the Emperor himself to the 


1 Cf. VI. 253. (Studien zu V.F., p. 291, in Wiener Sitzungsberichte, 
2 Baehrens, ‘rescripsi id quod a sententia 1871). In his edition of the same year he 


unice flagratur, ‘‘reponi”;’ Langen, ‘itaque encloses line 238 in brackets. 
scripsi ‘‘refingi,’’ i.e, in pristinum statum 4 So Baehrens and Langen. 
restitui.’ 5 Pun. XV. 684. 

3 ‘Wenn sich ein Dichter so etwas gestatten 6 XIX, 11, 6. 


darf, dann gibt es fiir ihn kein Gesetz mehr’ 
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Danube. It may therefore be more than coincidence that Statius and Silius, 
in passages that were certainly written after the year 92, also speak of the 
contus as a weapon specifically Sarmatian. Statius, mentioning as he does in 
the same breath the scythe-like sword of the Dacian, may well be believed to 


have been thinking of Domitian’s wars: 


Achill. II. 132 quo turbine contum 
Sauromates falcemque Getes arcumque Gelonus 


tenderet. 


And Silius is so confident of the propriety of the epithet ‘Sarmatian’ to the 
contus that he has no compunction about letting a Numidian carry it: 


Pun. XV. 683 necnon cornipedis tergo de more repostus 
sustentata genu per campum pondera conti 


Sarmatici prona adversos urgebat in hostes. 


Statius and Silius wrote the passages in question only a very short time after 
Valerius and may have owed their information to him. Be that as it may, it is 
thus precisely in those years where there was a peculiar relevance in the 
mention of the Sarmatian contus that it appears, not merely once and for the 
first time in all literature, but, as a poetical expression, three times, and then 
never again in verse till Claudian thought the lines of Statius worth appro- 
priating.! If the reason of this be what it would seem to be, Domitian’s 
Danube Wars, it could be suggested that Valerius Flaccus had got no further 
than the sixth book of his Argonautica in 8g, or even in g2. It has, indeed, 
always been assumed that Valerius had already got as far with his poem as he 
ever did, nearly to the end of the eighth book, and died ca. go at the very 
latest ; but before the source and value of this assumption is investigated, there 
is a small piece of evidence, also pointing to a late date, that has hitherto 
lurked unseen in this same sixth book of the Argonautica: 


VI. 402 Romanas veluti saevissima cum legiones 

Tisiphone regesque movet, quorum agmina pilis 
quorum aquilis utrimque micant, eademque parentes 
rura colunt, idem lectos ex omnibus agris 


miserat infelix non haec ad proelia Thybris. 


The notion of civil war was, it must be conceded, so familiar to a Roman that 
a simile thence derived might be thought to deserve no comment: but it is 
worth noting that there was a civil war in the year 89, a civil war which did 
not proceed to its usual extremities, but stopped with the subject-matter of 
Valerius’ simile—the clash of the legions. The revolt of Antonius Saturninus, 
Commander of the Army of Upper Germany, was crushed within a fortnight, 
but not before it had caused no little excitement at Rome.? 


1 Cos. Stil. 1. 111, 2 Plut. Aemil. 25, 3, “Ore yap ’Avrévios aréorn 
Aopueriavot cai modvds médeyos ard Tepyavias rpoce- 


Soxaro, THs ‘Pwuns raparrouévns K7X. 


non falce Gelonus, 
non arcu pepulere Getae, non Sarmata conto, 
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There thus appear to be hints of a date late in Domitian’s reign. What 
then of the proem (I. 5-21), which not only looks as though it had been written 
under Vespasian, but has always been assigned to the first or second year of 
that Emperor and taken as evidence of the date at which Valerius began the 
Argonautica? Vespasian is invoked, to appearance, as still living and only as a 
future candidate for a place among the constellations, and with him are joined 
his sons, Domitian the poet and Titus the warrior: 


I. 22 versam proles tua pandet Idumen 
(namque potest): Solymo nigrantem pulvere fratrem 
spargentemque faces et in omni turre furentem. 

15 ille tibi cultusque deum delubraque gentis 
instituet, cum tu, genitor lucebis ab omni 
parte poli.’ 


It is the reference in lines 13-4 to what Titus did at Jerusalem that has always, 
so far as I am aware, been taken as evidence that the poem was begun early, 
very early, in Vespasian’s reign. Indeed, what is still the most recent com- 
mentary, that of Langen, states with incredible literalness that, when Valerius 
was writing these lines, Titus was still at Jerusalem and had not yet returned: 
and Schenkl would have it that Valerius wrote and recited the first book in 
71 and then, proceeding at an equable rate and throwing off a book a year, died 
in 79. But such assumptions are both unnecessary and dangerous: for there 
appears in the proem nothing that would suit the early years of Vespasian, yet 
be inappropriate to the last, nor had anything that demanded mention 
happened in between. Time had not dimmed nor had Titus himself done 
anything to supersede with fresh laurels his sole claim to glory, the sack of 
Jerusalem. Even were this not so, one must still hesitate to deduce from the 
proem the date at which the poem was begun—for it is a palpable insertion. 
Nor is this surprising : the poet would plunge into his theme and never give a 
thought to his dedication till the time came for him to recite or publish part or 
the whole of his work. This is what Valerius appears to have done: remove 
the dedication, lines 5-21, and there stands forth unencumbered the natural 
beginning of an Argonautica—the opening four lines to explain the theme, as 
in the poem of Apollonius the Rhodian, and then im medias res with line 22. 
Such being the case, the proem can serve to indicate only when some portion 
of the epic (how much, we cannot say) was made public; this would, on the 
face of things, be some time or other in Vespasian’s reign, were it not that 
something in the passage quoted points clearly to a later date. The ile of 
line 15 can surely be no other person than the subject of the previous clause 
—Domitian :2 that is to say, not Titus but Domitian is praised as the true 


1 Kramer's text: inline 15, ‘genti’V:‘gentis’ pervertit (Hermes III., p. 215); this is by no 
cod. Bon.’ The grounds for Haupt’s conjecture means the case. 
centum (which has found its way into some texts) 2 This was seen by Schenki (0.c., p. 274); 
are not valid: he says, ‘‘‘cultus deum” dicuntur Langen’s contention that ille indicates the 
divini honores, sed ‘‘genti'’ omnia turbat ac ‘remote person’ and thereby Titus, who was 
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and dutiful son who will honour with divine honours his father and his 
family : 

ille tibi cultusque deum delubraque gentis 

instituet. 


A remarkable statement indeed, were it written under Vespasian, when the 
succession of the younger son was only a remote (and unpleasing) contingency. 
But there is no necessity for assuming in Valerius such a gift of prophecy. 
There is in the phrase something further, something decisive that can only 
have been written in Domitian’s reign—delubraque gentis, an unmistakable 
reference to the Templum Gentis Flaviae.1_ It could have been foreseen that the 
old man would receive divine honours as soon as he died, and a Templum Divi 
Vespasiant was in fact built on the Forum. The deification of the whole 
Flavian Gens, however, is something quite novel and unexpected, the work of 
the younger son whose sole claim to the throne lay in his being a Flavian, and 
he it is who is recorded, on unimpeachable evidence, to have converted the 
family house on the Quirinal into a temple. This building does not seem to 
have been completed much before the year 93,° so that, making all allowances, 
we must none the less assign this passage to the later rather than the earlier 
half of Domitian’s reign. It might indeed be urged against such a dating of 
the proem that the reigning Domitian would expect and demand something 
more enthusiastic in the way of praise than what he here receives—as witness 
the kind of language Martial and Statius use. But Valerius was not begging 
for his bread, and, for all that we can know, the exaggerations of flattery may 
no more have charmed or deceived that keen and suspicious intellect than (one 
hopes) such stuff as Pliny’s Panegyric appealed to Trajan. Valerius may well 
have preferred a more indirect method—to pretend that the proem was written 
under Vespasian, and, subtly foreshadowing future things, gain credit for 
having seen even then that it was Domitian who was to be the true successor. 
That he should have done this would make it probable that he had actually 
begun the composition of the Argonautica when Vespasian was still alive. 

This hypothesis of a beginning ca. 78 really fits quite well the indications 
referred to earlier that Valerius had not got further than the sixth book by 89 
or even by 92, though it conflicts with inferences that have sometimes been 
made about the length of time an epic poet took over his work. Statius, a 
notoriously fluent versifier, took twelve years, as he himself tells us, to complete 
the twelve books of his Thebais; but it is quite illegitimate thence to deduce 
that he wrote a book each year, and, on a similar principle, follow Schenkl in 
giving Valerius only eight years of poetic activity. It would be far more 
natural to suppose that the earlier books demanded much more time and 


not at Rome but still at Jerusalem, is perhapsan __ revised in the fourth or fifth year of Domitian 

example of the ‘feines Sprachgefihl’ which  (Philologus XLVIII., 1889, p. 650). 

Hosius praises in him (Neue Jahrbiicher, 1899, 2 Suet. Dom. I. 1. 

p. 116). 3 The earliest clear references to it occur in 
1 First pointed out by Késtlin, and used by the ninth book of Martial and the fourth book of 

him as evidence for his view that though the the Silvae of Statius. 

Argonautica was begun in 71-2, the proem was 
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trouble than the later, and that progress was at first slow until increasing 
facility, or tedium perhaps and impatience of the long task, quickened the 
pace. Such at least is the impression one receives from reading the last three 
books of the Thebais, or an even longer section of the Pumica. Silius must 
indeed in his last years have reached a remarkable rate of production as he 
struggled, like a Roman and a Stoic, with his incurable malady and his 
monstrous epic: in the last two books he is almost galloping towards the end 
of the poem, which was also, one feels, to be the end of his life. It would 
therefore be not unreasonable to suppose that Valerius, beginning ca. 78, was 
writing the sixth book as late as g2, and the eighth in 94-5, when death cut 
him short. Quintilian probably published his Institutto Oratoria in g6,? and it 
would therefore be to a very recent loss indeed that he was referring when he 
inserted the brief and abrupt obituary notice, ‘multum in Valerio Flacco nuper 


amisimus’ (X. I, 9G). 
RONALD SYME. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


1 Vollmer’s theory, Rheinisches Museum XLVI., 1891, pp. 343 Sq. 



















QUEEN PTOLEMAIS AND APAMA. 


It has been common in history for the conqueror or usurper to fortify his 
position by marrying a daughter of the old line. It was done by Alexander at 
the beginning of the Hellenistic period, by Herod at the end. There is reason 
to believe that it was also done both by Ptolemy I. and Seleucus. 

Certain relations of Ptolemy I. when satrap with the last line of native 
Pharaohs, the XXXth (Sebennyte) dynasty, which began with Nakhtenebef 
(Nectanebo I.), who died in 361, and ended with Nakhthorehbe (Nectanebo II.), 
are already known. After Alexander’s death the large possessions of Nakh- 
tenebef in the nomes of Buto, Tanais, and Sebennytos were in the occupation 
of his great-nephew, and Ptolemy as satrap confirmed this feudal prince in his 
possessions as stvategos and nomarch in the three nomes.! It has also been 
pointed out that Ptolemy’s throne-name was connected with the throne- 
names of the Sebennyte Pharaohs, and that apparently he honoured their gods, 
Onuris of Sebennytos and Neith of Sais; and the deduction has been drawn 
that he considered himself their legitimate successor.? But there is an inscrip- 
tion which, I think, takes us further than this.2 It is a short document, 
probably (according to Sethe) of the reign of Ptolemy II., which records a 
dedication made by a queen Ptolemais, ‘daughter ’—i.e. descendant—‘ of 
Kheperkari,’ i.e. king Nakhtenebef (it is his solar name). Ptolemais has all 
the titles of a Pharaonic queen, including ‘Great Royal Wife, Lady of the Two 
Lands’; but I do not take this necessarily to be more than a full-dress trans- 
lation of the Greek Sacidioca, for obviously she was not the wife of any 
Pharaoh. Her name Ptolemais, in fact, shows that she was the daughter of 
some Ptolemy, and a legitimate daughter, for in the early period they did not 
use the Ptolemy name for illegitimate children. Her existence, then, implies 
that one of the first two Ptolemies had married a descendant of Nakhtenebef. 
Ptolemy II., with his purely Graeco-Macedonian outlook, need hardly be 
considered ; if any Ptolemy married an Egyptian it was Ptolemy I. in his early 
period, while he was still under the influence of Alexander’s ideas.° I suppose 


yom, Zeit, p. 27, no. 12. Mr. S. R. K. Glanville 
kindly made me a note of its contents. It is 


1 Werner Schnur, Klio, XX., 1926, pp. 297, 
301, quoting a document from Sethe’s Urkunden ; 





see also A. Bouché-Leclercq, Histoire des Lagides, 
IV., p. 5, mn. 2. Schnur makes Nakhtenebef 
Nectanebo II. (p. 274, n. 1). 

2 W. Weber, Die dgyptisch-griechischen Terra- 
kotten, I., 1914, pp. 112 sq. He says: ‘Das 
kann kaum etwas anderes bedeuten, also dass 
er [Ptolemy I.] ihr rechtmassigen Nachfolger 
und als freier, legitimer Pharao angesehen zu 
werden gewiinscht hat.’ 

3 K. Sethe, Hieroglvphische Urkunden der griech. 


referred to by Bouché-Leclercgq, III., p. 88, n. 1; 
see note I, page 2, post. 

4 See the list of the illegitimate children of 
Ptolemy I. in Bouché-Leclercgq, I., p. 26, n. 4. 

5 On this phase see E. Kornemann, Raccoita 
Lumbroso, p. 235. E. Bevan, A History of Egypt 
under the Ptolemaic Dynasty, p. 53, rather wonders 
why Ptolemy, in imitation of Alexander, did not 
marry a native princess, I think that he did. 
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it is just possible that Ptolemais was herself the wife of Ptolemy I. and had 
taken a new name on her marriage, but it seems too unlikely for many reasons 
to be worth considering ;! doubtless she was the daughter of his Egyptian 
marriage. Ptolemy I. must have reached Egypt by about September, 323, at 
latest, and sometime in 322 he married Antipater’s daughter Eurydice. His 
marriage with the Egyptian princess must therefore have taken place very soon 
after his arrival in the country; it shows that (as one supposed) he had decided 
that he was going to be king of Egypt before the allotment of the satrapies at 
Babylon. She may still have been alive when he married Eurydice, as Apama 
was when Seleucus married Stratonice; but probably she died early, or some- 
thing would have been heard of her. Whether her daughter Ptolemais lived 
unmarried? at the court of Ptolemy II., or whether she married some Egyptian 
feudal prince, possibly a relative of her own, cannot be said; if we like to 
press her titles, the latter might be more probable, if any feudal princes yet 


remained. In any case we may see in her the last known descendant of the 


Pharaohs. 

I turn now to Seleucus. At the marriage festival at Susa in 324 he 
married Apama, daughter of Spitamenes of Sogdiana (Arr. VII., 4, 6); 
whether it was chance, or some strange prescience on Alexander's part, or 
whether the bridegrooms had any choice, is not known. Of all the bride- 
grooms at Susa he was the only one who retained his Iranian wife. More 
than that: she was, and remained, his queen in the fullest sense; he called 
many cities he founded by her name, embassies to him found their profit in 
getting into touch with her,’ cities honoured her, and her son Antiochus I. 
succeeded to the throne. She was still queen in 299-8°, though in 299 Seleucus 
for political reasons married Demetrius’ daughter Stratonice; and as no 
further marriage of Seleucus is known after he gave Stratonice to his son in 
292, we must suppose that Apama remained queen throughout, for it would at 
this time be most unlikely that he should have reigned for twelve years (292- 
280) without an official consort.‘ 

Now Apama is an uncommon name; there are, I believe, only seven 
instances of it known, and two of these are mythical. Apama, daughter of 
Bartakes or Bazaces or Rhabezaces,® concubine of Darius I., is of course no 
more historical than is the story in which she for a moment appears, and 
Wilcken properly omitted her from the list of Apamas in Pauly-Wissowa. 
But one of the Apamas in Wilcken’s list, the supposed daughter of Artabazos® 
who supposedly married Ptolemy I. at Susa (his wife's name was really Arta- 


also his consort, being a goddess, was not 
officially dead. 

5 Jos. Ant. XI.54; 1 Esdras 4, 29. The whole 
story has strong resemblances to Pseudo-Aristeas. 
A curious attempt, which I need not consider, 
has been made to prove this Apama historical 
and shift her to the reign of Darius III.: C. C. 
Torrey, Amer. Journ, of Semitic Languages, XXIIL., 
1906-7, p. 177. 6 Plut, Eum. 1. 


1 Bouché-Leclercq, III., p. 88, n. 1, at first 
suspected that Ptolemais might have been a wife 
of Ptolemy I., but finally inclined to believe that 
she was merely Arsinoe II, 

2 The unmarried Ptolemaic princesses were 
Called Baginiooa: O.G.1.S. 35. 

3 Miletus’ decree for Apama: M. Holleaux, 
Rev. Et, Gr. XXXVIL., 1923, p. I. 

The case of Ptolemy II. is a generation later ; 
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kama),’ is also not a real person; I have shown that the name is due to a mere 
confusion on Duris’ part.” Of the five Apamas who are historical, one in the 
second century B.c., wife of Prusias of Bithynia,’ can teach us nothing; doubt- 
less she was a Seleucid. Another, Apama of Megalopolis, also second century, 
is important, but I will consider her later. This leaves just three historical 
names to consider in the early period: (1) Seleucus’ wife; (2) her grand- 
daughter (she had no daughter), wife of Magas of Cyrene; and (3) Apama, 
daughter of Artaxerxes II., who married the satrap Pharnabazus.‘ In these 
circumstances it is almost a necessary inference that (3) and (1) were connected 
by blood, as (1) and (2) were; that is, Seleucus’ wife would be an Achaemenid, 
of course through her mother, Spitamenes’ wife, for there is no hint anywhere 
that Spitamenes was himself of royal blood. 

If we infer accordingly that Seleucus’ wife was an Achaemenid, descended 
from Apama, daughter of Artaxerxes II., we can clear up quite a number of 
things; this in turn makes the inference almost a certainty. We can see why 
Seleucus alone retained his Iranian wife: she was his connexion with the old 
line, and this must have been extremely useful to him in Iran; and Iran was 
always the Seleucid difficulty. We can explain why Spitamenes had no 
trouble in setting aside the Achaemenid Bessus, and why Spitamenes’ 
Achaemenid wife figures so largely (though in distorted fashion) in the vulgate 
story; she was his title to lead the national war. We can explain that un- 
explained crux, the allusions made by Antiochus I. to the benevolence of his 
mpoyovo. toward Erythrae and the Ionian cities generally;*° his ‘forbears’ 
were Seleucus and Apama, the Macedonian and the Achaemenid; we are 
too apt to overlook the distaff side, and Miletus’ decree in honour of Apama 
sufficiently illustrates her attitude toward the Ionian cities. Lastly, we can 
see why the Parthian kings derived their descent from Artaxerxes II.6 Many 
Asiatic lines traced descent from some Achaemenid, but they usually claimed 
to have branched off directly from one of the great names; thus the kings of 
Pontus and Commagene claimed descent from Darius, those of Cappadocia 
from an aunt of Cyrus.’ But the greatest of these new dynasties, the Parthian, 
selected the not very glorious name of Artaxerxes II. because they were stepping 
into the shoes of the Seleucids, who really were descended from Artaxerxes II. 

The importance of Seleucus’ wife Apama in the all but vanished story 
of the early Seleucids can be illustrated from this, that by the second century 
B.c. a legend had grown up about her; and here the last of the Apamas comes 
in. Early in that century there lived at Megalopolis a man named Alexander, 
who claimed descent from Alexander of Macedon ;§ to give credibility to his 
story (és wiatwv mv édXoyorroier) he named his sons Philip and Alexander, and his 

1 Arr. Anab, VII. 4,6; undoubtedly from the 
Journal through Ptolemy. 

2 ].H.S. XLI., 1921, p. 26 and n. 21. 

3 Hermippus, fr. 72 (F.H.G. III., p. 51); 


Strab. XII. 563. Nothing is known of her but 
the name. 


4 Plut. Artax. 27. 

5 0.G.1.S. 223, 1. 24; 220,1. 20. Dittenberger’s 
notes show how hopeless the difficulty has been. 
8 Arrian, Parthica, fr. 1 (F.H.G. III., p. 587). 

? Diod, XXXI. 19. 
8 App. Syr. 13; Livy, XXXV, 47, 5. 
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QUEEN PTOLEMAIS AND APAMA I4I 


daughter (who married king Amynander of Athamania) A pama. Why — 
instead of some genuine name in Alexander’s family, like Olympias or Cleopatra , 
Clearly because a legend had already grown up which made of ra 
queen a daughter of the great Alexander. We meet this legend again, we 
from all doubt or ambiguity, in the pedigree of Antiochus I. of Commagene. 
This king claimed to be descended from both Darius and Alexander. He was 
the son of the Iranian Mithradates I. of Commagene and a Seleucid princess, 
Laodice Thea Philadelphus, daughter of Antiochus VIII. (Grypus) ; he traces 
his father’s pedigree back to Darius, while his mother’s, which n the nig: 
Seleucid pedigree carried back through the Seleucid kings,* begins rue 
Alexander. No explanation of this has ever been offered, for Seleucus ha 

no connexion with Alexander; but it is now obvious that the descent was 
traced through Apama in the character of Alexander's daughter. Some = 
ago I proved that Alexander’s supposed illegitimate son Heracles was een 
son at all.2 Now we have, in Apama, a (supposed) waren illegitimate Cc : 

of Alexander’s ; fortunately in this case there is Ptolemy s evidence as to 7 O 
she really was. Was there yet a third such child, through whom ae : 
of Megalopolis claimed descent, or did he merely claim to be a — 

collateral? If we had his alleged pedigree, we might know a good vm more 
than we do about the fictitious relationships which grew up in the He enistic 
period beside the real ones, as did fictitious history beside the real history, 
relationships of which we catch an occasional glimpse in such writers as 

; 4 

sees I. and Seleucus then married princesses of the old lines, the 
Pharaohs and the Achaemenids; but Ptolemy, as So often, was — 
Seleucus, and while nothing of importance turns on his marriage, 7 eucus 
carried his through with all its consequences. It is among other : — 
useful commentary on the fanciful theory? which sees in Seleucus t ate ain 
who led Ptolemy to abandon his ‘native’ policy for a purely wes , ma 
donian one, a theory which seemingly derives from that unhappy will-o’-the- 
wisp, the Baovrela Tis “Acias. eae a 


Morrtown HoovseE, 
INVERNESS. 


accepts my view. 
4 I gave some instances, /.H.S. XLI., 1921, 


p. 27. . 
5 Kornemann of. cit, 


1 0.G.1.S. 388 to 4or. 


2 Ib. 399, 400. . | 
3 J.H.S. XLI., 1921, p. 18. See Wilamowitz, 


Hellenistiche Dichtung, I1., p. 146, mn. 2, who 








PLATO AND ALLEGORICAL INTERPRETATION.} 


ALLEGORICAL interpretation of the ancient Greek myths began (as I showed 
in C.R. XLI., pp. 214-15) not with the grammarians, but with the philosophers. 
As speculative thought developed, there grew up also the belief that in mystical 
and symbolic terms the ancient poets had expressed profound truths which 
were difficult to define in scientifically exact language. Assuming that the 
myth-makers were concerned to edify and to instruct, the philosophers found 
in apparent immoralities and impieties a warning that both in offensive and 
in inoffensive passages one must look beneath the surface for the true sig- 
nificance of the tales. Thus allegory was originally positive, not negative, in 
its aim; its purpose was not so much to defend the poetic traditions against 
charges of immorality as to make fully explicit the wealth of doctrine which 
ex hypothest the myths contained. Those who wrote to defend the poets could, 
if they chose, make some use of the results of the allegorical method ; passages 
to which exception had been taken could be shown by allegorical treatment to 
be quite consistent with the view that the poets were wise and divinely in- 
spired. But the first dim beginnings of allegory can be traced to another and 
a weightier motive—namely, the desire of speculative thinkers to appropriate 
for their own use some at least of the mythical traditions. Nor is there any 
reason to doubt that the same motive was the main driving force in the later 
history of allegorical interpretation. Objectionable passages were, indeed, 
regarded as among the richest in deeper meaning; but the leading allegorists 
applied their method to offensive and inoffensive passages alike. 

In the fifth century, when the allegorical method became fully developed, 
it was still the philosophers who played the leading part. Anaxagoras ‘appears 
to have been the first to declare that the poetry of Homer is on the subject of 
virtue and justice’; and his disciple Metrodorus of Lampsacus ‘ developed still 
further the same principle, for he was the first to study seriously the poet’s 
treatment of physical questions.” The latter was perhaps the most thorough- 
going of all the allegorists. He held that neither the gods nor even the heroes 
of Homer had ever existed; the poet introduced them merely ‘for the sake 


of art.’* Some results of his exegesis are extant: Agamemnon, he said, was 


both the ideal poetry previously praised and the 
non-ideal poetry previously condemned) falls 
under the condemnation of mimesis in the tenth 
book. Professor Greene has thus to explain an 
inconsistency, the existence of which I deny. 
His views on the point will be found in Harvard 
Studies XXIX., pp. 41, 54-56, and XXXI., pp. 67, 
102 and passim. 

2 Diog. Laert. II. rr. 

3 Tatian, ad Graec. 21. 


1 I take this opportunity of annotating a 
phrase which I used in a previous article on 
Plato (‘Imitation’ in Plato’s Republic, C.Q., 
January, 1928). In a very kind letter (express- 
ing agreement with ‘practically all’ of my con- 
clusions) Professor W. C. Greene denies having 
ever held the view (attributed to him on p. 21, 
n, 2) that ‘all poetry is condemned in the tenth 
book.’ These words were, of course, my own, 
not Professor Greene’s. They were intended to 
mean that according to him poetry as such (i.e. 
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aither, Achilles the sun, Helen the earth, Paris air, Demeter the liver, Dionysus 
the spleen, and Apollo the gall. Diogenes of Apollonia? and other Anaxa- 
goreans® indulged in less extreme but not dissimilar theories. So, too, did 
Democritus of Abdera,* who appears also to have made occasional use of 
etymology—that pseudo-science which, assuming that the original form (rd 
éruyov) of a word represented its true meaning, furnished many fanciful clues 
to the hidden significance of the myths. At least one etymology passed from 
Democritus to the Stoics. In this branch of study the sophist Prodicus® was 
renowned ; but it seems to have been favoured most of all by the adherents of 
the Heraclitean philosophy, who were in this respect merely following the 
example of their master. Of these Cratylus may be taken as an example. 
Among historical writers, Hecataeus had already, before the century began, 
rationalized some of Homer’s monsters,’ while Stesimbrotus of Thasos and 
Anaximander are mentioned in Xenophon® as among the many teachers from 
whom Niceratus had learned the hidden meanings (i7ovotat) of Homer. 
Stesimbrotus is mentioned also in Plato’s Jon® as an interpreter of Homer, in 
company with Metrodorus of Lampsacus and a certain Glaucon whose views 
are otherwise unknown.” Perhaps, too, those famous lecturers on poetry, 
Hippias" and Protagoras (who treated the poets as ‘sophists in disguise’), 
occasionally used the allegorical method. It is at all events clear that the 
practice had become exceedingly common before Plato had begun to write. 
There were many clever exponents of Homer who held such views as that 
Athena really meant ‘ mind or intelligence.’** Those who were willing ‘to 
play the sophist’ and disbelieve the popularly received sense of the myths 
found a congenial task in substituting deeper meanings of their own invention.'* 
The numerous allegories cited by Plato himself testify to the commonness of 
the practice. 

It is necessary to emphasize the prevalence of allegorism in the fifth 
century because the statement is repeatedly made that ‘ Plato’s attacks upon 
Homer lent a great impetus to this method of exegesis—the only method, as 
it was thought, by which his animadversions could be met.’” But, in the first 
place, the allegorical method was already very fully developed before Plato’s 


strictures were written. It is true that after his lifetime many new allegorical 


6 Fr. 32 (Diels): Zeus and (jv. 

* See Gomperz, G.T. 1, pp. 258, 563. 

8 Symp. III. 6. 

9 530d. 

10 He may be the same person as the Glaucon 
mentioned by Aristotle, Poet. 1461b, as protesting 
against overhasty interpretation and condemna- 
tion of passages in the poets. If this is so, he 
probably used allegory for defensive purposes. 

11 See Plato, Hipp. II. 

12 Prot, 316d. 

13 Crat, 407ab. 

14 Cf. Phaedrus 229¢ sqq. 

15 Adam on Rep. 378d, 24. 


1 See Diels, F. dey V. I., p. 414; Gomperz, 
G.T. I., pp. 378, 574. 

2 Philodemus in Diels, ibid., p. 418 (Homer in- 
tended ‘ Zeus’ to mean ‘air’). 

3 Syncellus, Chron, 140c (Diels, ibid., p. 414). 
(Zeus= mind, Athena=art; the first is probably 
one of Anaxagoras’ own, in view of his doctrine 
of voids.) 

4 Fr. 2 (Diels): Tritogeneia means that wisdom 
(Athena) consists of three parts (cf. C.Q., Janu- 
ary, 1929, p. 43); fr. 30: Zeus=air; cf. fr. 24. 

5 Plato, Charm. 1634; Crat. 384b. It seems 
probable that Prodicus used his etymologies to 
support his rationalistic views concerning the 
gods (Cic. N.D. I. 118). 
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interpretations were produced, and many old ones were revived or adapted to 
new purposes. But it is not at all clear that the practice was pursued with any 
greater enthusiasm after Plato than before him. The zeal of Metrodorus 
(whose wilder efforts appear to have been quietly shelved) was never after- 
wards equalled. In the second place, the statement assumes that the ruling 
motive of the allegorists, both before and after Plato, was to defend the poetic 
traditions against moral criticism. But there is no ground for believing that 
the Heracliteans held any brief for the morality of Homer and Hesiod, about 
whom their master had many hard things to say,! or that Anaxagoras and his 
followers were half so much concerned to defend Homer as to find illustration 
and support for their own dogmas, Certainly Metrodorus did not couch his 
allegories in the form of an apology for the poet, for he went far beyond what 
was necessary in order to render Homer morally unimpeachable. The Stoics 
also applied allegory to inoffensive, just as much as to offensive, passages. In 
all probability they, too, allegorized not to prove the wisdom of the poets (that 
was an assumption beyond all proving), but to give the sanction of antiquity 
to their own doctrines. In the third place, it is very questionable whether the 
Stoics thought they were answering Plato when they—especially Chrysippus— 
set about turning the works of the poets into textbooks of Stoicism. Is the 
mere multiplication of allegorical interpretations a valid answer to Plato? 
Did the acute Chrysippus think that it was? If it was, then, since allegories 
were already very numerous indeed, Plato was answered before ever his attack 
on Homer was formulated. What, then, was the Platonic reply to the alle- 
gorical defence of the poets? This last question is the one which must be 
answered first. 

One fact, perhaps more than any other, shows how unimportant was the 
defensive function of allegory. There is only one passage in which Plato can 
be held even to have glanced at it. This is Republic 378d, a passage which, I 
believe, has never been adequately explained, and one which will repay con- 
sideration if only for two reasons: it sheds a light on what is meant by 
allegorical interpretation, as distinct from other forms of exegesis, and it has 
given rise to a wrong opinion on the part of some modern writers, who hold 
that Plato here denied the existence of ‘ undersenses’ altogether. 

In a recent article on Plato’s criticism of Homer, S. Weinstock summarily 
dismisses Stahlin’s view that there is in Plato no rejection of allegorical inter- 
pretation as such. ‘The substance of poetry is Weddos,’ he says, ‘so it is not 
to be tolerated in the state. For the myths about Uranus-Cronus-Zeus are 
not true as Hesiod told them, and, moreover, we must not seek a hidden 
meaning in the Homeric myths of the fall of Hephaestus, the chaining of 
Hera and the Theomachy.’* Apparently he means that, according to Plato, 
since such myths are untrue, they cannot have any underlying sense. But 
neither Plato nor the allegorical interpreters believed that the myths were true. 


kung (Philologus LXXXII., pp. 121 sqq.). See 


1 Frr, 28, 40, 42, 57, 104 (Diels). 
pp. 124-125 and n. 13. 


2 Die platonische Homerkritik und hre Nachwir- 
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In order to accept the rationalization it was necessary to disbelieve the myth.* 
That Zeus bound Hera, for example, is not true for the Stoic allegorist any 
more than for Plato; but for the former a particular ‘undersense’ is true— 
namely, that air (Hera) is hemmed in by aither (Zeus) above, and by earth 
and water (the two anvils) below.” Plato, indeed, does not expect the myths 
to be literally true; it is a different kind of truth that he demands. Nor does 
he infer from the falseness of the literal sense that the ‘undersenses’ are 
necessarily false or non-existent. An analysis of the passage will show that 
the claims of the allegorists are here dismissed without prejudice. 

Narratives (Adyot) may be true or false (376e); both kinds are to be used 
in education. At first the young are to be taught the false only. But these 
false narratives are not to be altogether false; they must contain truth (3774). 
The young easily take whatever mould (rv7ros, 377b) one wishes to imprint. 
Hence we must beware lest they absorb wrong opinions (d0faz). Because 
most of the current myths instil wrong opinions they must be banished from 
the state (377c). The myths of Homer, Hesiod, and the rest of the poets 
must be rejected on this ground. Not because they are fictions, but because 
they are ugly fictions (d, 7 Karas Wevdnrat; e, ov Kada@s éYrevoato). Examples 
are the stories concerning Uranus, Cronus, and Zeus, which, even if they were 
true, ought not to be told to the young and foolish (378a), and must not be 
told at all in our city. For they would foster in the young the false opinion 
that in committing the worst of crimes they would merely be following the 
example of the first and greatest of the gods (b). Similarly, from tales of 
quarrelling among gods and heroes, they would imbibe the view that it is right 
for citizen to quarrel with citizen. The stories of the binding of Hera, the 
fall of Hephaestus, and all the theomachies composed by Homer must for this 
reason be rejected whether they have been written in allegories or without 
allegories (ov7’ év itrovoiars Temrounpévas ovTe avev vTovoi@y, 378d). For the 
young cannot distinguish what is allegory from what is not, and whatever 
opinion they receive cannot as a rule be changed or effaced. Accordingly 
from the first they must be told such stories as are devised in the most beautiful 
manner possible for the promotion of virtue (67s xad\XtoTa pepvOoroynpéva 
mpos apetnv, 378e). To this end the founders of the city must dictate the 
moulds or principles (tv7rou wepi Oeoroyias, 379a; vouor Te Kal TUTroL, 380C) in 
accordance with which the myths must be composed, such as that God is not 
the author of evil, etc. 

It is necessary to distinguish clearly (1) the Noyos, i.e. the narrative in its 
literal sense, (2) the vopos, rumos, or dofa, i.e. the principle implied or 
illustrated by the narrative, the ‘moral’ of the tale, and (3) the vrovoa or 
allegorical meaning of the narrative.® 

So far as the Adyos or literal sense is concerned, the tales of which Plato 


3 On irévoa and its later equivalent d\Anyopia 
see Plutarch, De Aud. Poet, 19e; Heraclitus, 
Quaest. Hom. 5; Rhys Roberts’ [Longinus}, 


1 Thus the allegorists might be accused of 
blasphemy (Plutarch, Amat. 757c). 
2 Cf, Cornutus, c, 17; ps.-Plutarch, Vit. Hom. 


97: Pp. 194. 
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here approves are just as false as those which he condemns. But whereas the 
former are beautiful, the latter are ugly. This element of beauty or ugliness is 
due to the truth or falsehood, not of the Aoyos but of the moral, the mould 
(rv7ros) in which the tale is cast, the principle (vdyuos) which it embodies, the 
opinion (ofa) which it conveys. It is because of the false moral which they 
contain that Plato rejects the theomachies, the legends concerning Uranus, 
Cronus, and Zeus, and the tale of Theseus and Pirithous (378bc, 391e). 

Since such myths are not only literally untrue but also contain false morals, 
they are doubly false—ugly falsehoods, as Platocalls them. They are falsehoods 
because their Aoyos is untrue, and ugly because their rv7ros is untrue. It is 
because of the false lessons which they teach that they belong to the class 
of falsehoods which are reflections and expressions of the lie in the soul—i.e., 
shameful ignorance concerning first principles (382ab). On the other hand, the 
myths which contain truth (i.e., illustrate a true principle), and are to be 
used in the ideal state, belong to the class of merely verbal falsehoods, which 
are inoffensive and, on occasion, salutary. Their literal sense is, of course, 
untrue, because we are ignorant of the truth concerning the ancient times with 
which they deal (382cd). But since the lessons which they teach are true, 
these myths are beautiful, being ‘ made as like truth as possible’ (zb7d.). 

Now, according to Plato, the young take in the moral (rv7ros, voyos, S0&a) of 
the tale along with the tale itself (Aéyos). 
made thereby on the young mind. It would be of no avail to tell the young 
hearer a story, and then to inform him that it was false in fact and in principle 
but true in some underlying sense (i7rovora). For the young judgment cannot 
distinguish the allegorical sense from the meaning which lies on the surface so 
as to accept the former and reject the latter. ‘ The young cannot discriminate 
between what is allegory and what is not.’ Whether the child apprehends the 
allegorical meaning or not, one thing is certain, namely, that the literal 


And an indelible impression is 


meaning and, what is more important, the general principle illustrated by that 
literal meaning will have sunk deep into his impressionable mind. Therefore 
any myth which implies a wrong moral—which has been fashioned according to 
a wrong mould or principle—must not be used for the purposes of education. 
It does not matter whether such a myth was meant to be read as an allegory or 
not; the young cannot so read it. It does not matter whether or not the 
‘undersenses ’ exist, or whether they are or are not true; the child cannot grasp 
them, or at any rate cannot grasp them without first grasping far more 
securely the superficial sense of the myths and the evil principles by it 
involved. 

This analysis makes it clear that in Republic 378d Plato offers no opinion 
whatever on the question whether the myths of Homer and Hesiod do or do 
not contain allegorical meanings. No answer to that question is implied in 
the words ovr’ év wrovoiais tetroinpévas ovTe avev wrovowy, which mean no 
more and no less than what they say; myths may or may not be written in 
allegories ; in either case they are to be rejected if, like the myths of Homer 
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and Hesiod, they inculcate wrong principles. (On the other hand, if, like the 
myths which the poets of the ideal state are to compose, their literal sense, 
though false, illustrated right opinions, there could be no objection on Platonic 
grounds should they contain true ‘undersenses’ also.) Is it a valid answer to 
point to the presence of allegorical meanings in the myths? No; for if the 
myths are harmful, whether written as allegories or not, it is beside the point 
to retort that the myths are allegories. The allegorical defence is simply set 
aside as irrelevant. It should be observed further that allegory provides no 
defence for the poets against the accusation of ignorance, for among the 
passages on which that accusation is based (379-392c) are many which not even 
the most fantastic interpretation could make square with Platonic principles. 
Plato has other arguments, too, for proving the ignorance of Homer and his 
piritual descendants (e.g., 598c-600e); their style itself proves it, for it is 
‘imitative’ in the condemnatory sense of the word (397abc, 595 sqq-) Such 
arguments could not be answered by allegory, which must begin its defence 
of Homer by assuming what they were meant to disprove—namely, that the 
ancient poet was a genuine philosopher. It is, therefore, not likely that Plato’s 
strictures on Homer, not being answerable by allegory, gave an impetus to 
that form of interpretation. But the question whether the Stoics thought to 
refute Plato with allegories cannot be fully answered until Plato’s attitude 
towards allegorical interpretation has been more precisely defined. 

Now although in Republic 378 Plato does not decide whether or not there 
are deeper meanings latent in the myths, it may yet be contended that, since 
both here and elsewhere he convicts the poets of the greatest possible degree of 
ignorance, he virtually denies that any ‘ undersenses’ are present. Plato (as, 
no doubt, the early Stoics did also) treats the poets as the creators of the 
myths. If, then, the poets are ignorant persons aping wisdom and aiming at 
pleasure instead of veracity, they cannot have expressed, or even intended to 
express, true doctrines, whether in plain or /n allegorical language. Does 
Plato, then, imply that the alleged deeper meanings are either false or non- 
existent ? No; for on the same ground the poets would never tell the truth 
even when they speak plainly. But in fact we find Plato ‘approving of many 
things in Homer,” asserting that the poets often attain to truth,’ and frequently 
quoting their opinions to support or illustrate his argument, or to provide a 
starting-point for discussion. If, then, the poets, in spite of their ignorance, 
may tell the truth in plain language, may they not also tell the truth in 
the language of myth and enigma ? 

Plato denied that the poets had either wisdom or good intentions; but he 
held that they were divinely inspired. It is thanks to the Muses and the 
Graces that they often attain to truth. Though they have no rational 
knowledge (ézornun), they may yet be divinely inspired with right opinion 
(600% So£a).2 For their right opinions the poets cannot show reason. If they 


1 Rep. 383a; cf. 389e. 3 Ibid., Meno 99. 


2 Laws 6824. 
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could, they would not be mere poets but philosophers; they would possess 
genuine knowledge, which alone can be securely grasped, instead of opinion 
which, being undefined, is unstable and liable to fly away as it came. The 
poets, indeed, are like the prophets and soothsayers ; they do not understand 
the fine things which they themselves say, or at any rate do not understand 
them nearly so well as they are understood by the audience. 

For Plato, then, inspiration is not merely a form of genius or natural 
endowment ;? nor does it mean an impulse which comes indeed from without, 
but which does not interfere with the free play of the poet’s personality.? It is 
the state of being possessed by some indwelling power.* Like the prophetess 
at Delphi, the inspired poet utters not his own words but the words of some 
divinity. In Hobbes’ derisive phrase, he speaks ‘ by inspiration, like a bagpipe.’ 
We have to thank such divine interference for the scraps and shreds of right 
opinion which we find in the works of the poets; for right opinion is a gift of 
some value, though a poor substitute for the knowledge which is based on 
reason. ‘True,in Republic X. Plato denies to the poets even right opinion which 
he grants them elsewhere.” The reason is that of their own unaided selves the 
poets are incapable even of so much; their right opinions are due not to their 
own efforts but to the benevolent powers—whether they be called ‘ Muses’ or 
‘Graces’ or simply ‘the god’—which have taken possession of them for the 
time being. Poets, prophets, and statesmen, benighted as they are, are some- 
times right. They are like lucky blind men who by the help of Providence 
escape the ditch. Plato cannot explain how this happens except by the 
hypothesis of divine inspiration ; just as the hypothesis of divine intervention 
will alone explain for him the survival of any good thing amid the general 
political chaos.’ 

Why then, one may ask, are the poets, if divinely inspired, not always 
veracious? The author of the Theogony, who asked himself the same question 
when he read the poems of Homer, would have replied that the capricious 
daughters of Zeus do not always tell the truth.® 
for him the divinities cannot lie or deceive.® 


Such is not Plato’s answer; 
His explanation is that all forms 
of possession involve the surrender of sanity at least for the time being. The 
inspired poet is beside himself. By the mercy of heaven there may be 
elements of sense amid his ravings; he is none the less a delirious madman. 
Though he is often right, yet his unrestrained emotionalism and moral 
irresponsibility make it probable that he will be still more often wrong. The 


1 Meno 98a; Apol. 22bc; Phaedr. 278c (cf. 
Rep. 490b). Cf. Ion 534d; and Francis Thomp- 
son : 


3 The commonsense view, and the Homeric 
account of the matter. Phemius is self-taught, 
but the gods have implanted lays in his heart 
(Od. XXII. 347; cf. Finsler, Homer 1.2, p. 267), 


‘We speak a lesson taught we know not how, 4 Ion 533e sqq. ; Phaedr. 245a; Laws 719¢. 


And what it is that from us flows 


: 5 See Adam on Fep. 6ore, 32. 
the Bearer better than the utterer knows. 6 Cf. Rep. 506c on ; dvev vod adnOés re SoEdfovres. 
2 Apol. 22bc: pice: rwi cal évOoverdfovres. 7 Rep. 492e-38. 
Cf. Meno gge: ovre dice otre didaxrdv dda Oeig 8 v. 27; cf. Strabo I. 2, 9. 
Molpg . . . dvev voi. 9 Rep. 382e. 
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fact that he is inspired is a justification for appealing to his opinions when 
they are true; it is equally the justification for subjecting his poems to a strict 
censorship, lest they contradict the laws of the state and breed pernicious 
errors. In some passages he will speak the ‘words of God and nature’; 
in others, by far more numerous, he will speak as becomes his own irrational 
self.1 In inspiration bought at such a price Plato places so little trust that in 
the Republic he dismisses the inspired bard from the ideal state—albeit with 
divine honours*—and retains only the philosopher-poet who, thanks to a 
natural gift (evs@va@s), can produce poetry which is ‘imitative’ in the good 
sense of that word.® 

But inspired utterances are not only untrustworthy; they are frequently 
obscure or even unintelligible. Plato sometimes ironically assumes the view 
that the poets were wise men who deliberately wrapped up their wisdom 
in riddles and myths, instead of imparting it to others. Sometimes, too, he 
ironically regrets that it is impossible to ask the ancient poets what they meant 
by this or that passage. Such remarks are very effective against persons 
like Hippias, who apparently used the poets as authorities on every subject. 
But, as we have seen, even if it were possible, it would be quite useless to ask 
the poets what their verses mean; for they themselves do not know.® It 
follows that the meaning of a poem is quite independent of the intention of the 
poet. The problem of the interpreter is not to arrive at the mind of the 
author (for, if he is genuinely inspired, not he, but some power other than 
himself, is responsible for his words), but to ascertain the real and objective 
sense of what he has written. Thus the argument that the fable was invented 
first and the moralization afterwards—a consideration which has seemed to 
many moderns a convincing retort to the allegorists’—would not for Plato 
impair the validity of the moralization. The poet, like all other interpreters 
of the gods, utters oracles incomprehensible to himself, oracles which will 
naturally be as obscure, as ambiguous, and as offensive to polite ears, as any 
that ever emanated from Delphi. The riddling and symbolic style of the 
inspired bard is as proper to the tripod of the Muses as to that of Apollo; it is 
also in all probability the style of those who established the mystic rites.® 
Hence it is clear that Plato’s account of inspiration and the obscure and 
mythical style in which it naturally expresses itself is really in favour of the 


(Poet. 14558, 32). 

¢ Put most clearly in the pseudo-Platonic 
Alcibiades II, 147bcd. 

5 Prot, 347e; Hipp. Il. 365d. 

6 Apol. 22C¢. 

?7 E.g. Bacon in the Advancement of Learning 
(Cowl, Theory of Poetry in England, p. 302). 

8 Apol, 21b (alvirrerat) ; Phaedo 69c ; Laws 719. 
Cf. Heraclitus (fr. 93, Diels) who finds a parallel 
for his obscure and symbolic style in the practice 
of the oracle of Delphi. Cf. also Pindar, the 


1 Laws 719c (the inspired poet contradicts 
himself and the laws); 682a (xara Oedv mws 
elonuéva kal xara giow). One can only suppose 
that the inspired poet when wrong has the 
Symptoms of inspiration without the reality. 
(Cf. Phaedo 69c, [Longinus], On the Sublime III. 2: 
ov Baxxevovot ada talfover). 

2 Rep. 398a. 

3 Rep. 401c: rods evpuds Suvapévouvs. Cf. 
Phaedy, 269-70: oratory requires a natural gift 
(pvots) as well as practice (uedérn) and know- 
ledge (émricrjun). Hence Aristotle took his 
distinction between the eddujs and the pavixds 


Muse’s prophet (fr. 150), whose arrows are only 
for the wise (O/. II. 83). 
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view that some at least of the myths of the poets contain deeper meanings 
which, quite apart from the knowledge or intention of the poets themselves, 
may be not only profound but true. The theory that the poets enjoyed the 
same kind of inspiration as the prophets and the founders of mystic rites was 
in fact regarded as one of the chief sanctions of allegorical interpretation. 
Sallustius,* for example, in support of his view that the ancient myths were 
allegories, points to the practice of the gods themselves who ‘ in their oracular 
responses made use of myths’ (i.e. of allegories). Accordingly Plato, holding 
the views on inspiration which I have described, does not deny that there may 
be hidden meanings in the myths; nor does he say that those hidden meanings, 
if we knew what they were, would necessarily be found to be false. There are 
indeed a few indications that he was by no means averse from the idea so 
common among his contemporaries, that poetry and myth were the natural 
vehicles of solemn information. See, for example, Crito 44b, where the 
prophecy of the date of his death come to Socrates veiled in the imagery of an 
Homeric line: the third day hence thou shalt come to fertile Phthia. See, 
too, Phaedo 69c, where the fate of the unpurified soul in Hades, as described in 
mythical language by the founders of the mystic rites, lends itself to a definite 
and philosophic interpretation, although the interpretation suggested is not 
stated to be necessarily the correct one. 

Accordingly Plato nowhere denies that the myths may contain true 
‘undersenses.’ Even though the poets themselves are unaware of it, true 
doctrines may lurk hidden in their most fantastic tales. But where the 
poets fail us can the interpreters help? Can they definitely ascertain the 
mythical doctrines by a valid process of interpretation? It might be found 
that the poets are often right or partly right even in mythical and enigmatic 
passages, if we but understood them.2, How can we become certain that 
we have the correct interpretation of such passages? According to Plato we 
cannot attain such certainty ; for just as the poets followed no rational process 
in composing, so the interpreters also must work by inspiration, not by reason- 
ing from general principles. Thus endless disputes arise amongst them; and 
there is no way of settling their differences. This is the reason why, although 
there are many allegorical interpretations in his dialogues, Plato never vouches 
for any one of them as a true account of the actual meaning of whatever myth 
is in question. Whenever such an interpretation is introduced, there is in fact 
almost always more than a hint of humour or irony present to show that the 
explanation is merely tentative, merely meant as an illustration to the argu- 
ment and not to be taken too seriously. 

As there are no known principles of interpretation, inspired utterances 
really require the interpreters also to be inspired. The most that the in- 
spired interpreter can achieve is right opinion as to the meaning of the myths 
or other passages the meaning of which is in doubt; that meaning in turn 


1 De Dis et Mundo, c. 3. 
2 Cf. Lysis 214b. 


3 Jon 533d sqq. 
4 Prot. 347e. 
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is, at the best, merely right opinion. But we have no means of deciding 
which of the interpreters has right opinion as to the meaning of this or that 
passage. And even if we had some such criterion, a more crucial question 
arises: of what value to us are the recorded opinions of the poets? In the 
answer to this question lies the most important Platonic objection, not only to 
the practice of allegorical interpretation, but to all forms of exegesis which 
treated the poets as authorities on every conceivable subject. Men who pro- 
fess to be philosophers ought not to require the authority of another on which 
to base their views. Neither poetry nor prose is of any great value if recited 
merely to be believed and not to be tested and understood by oral question 
and answer. The opinions contained in the works of the poets cannot be dis- 
covered with certainty; but even if they could, and even if they were true, 
they would not give us that scientific knowledge of truth which is the aim of 
the philosopher and which is obtainable only by dialectic." 

This attitude towards the poetic traditions, so far as concerns the inter- 
pretation of the myths, may be illustrated by the opening of the Phaedrus, 
where Socrates is asked his opinion on the myth that Boreas stole away 
Orithyia from the banks of the Ilissus. He replies that the meaning may 
be that the maiden was swept away by a gust of the north wind. There are, 
however, grave objections to engaging in such rationalizations. The task, 
once begun, ought to be completed; and the monsters of mythology are so 
numerous and formidable that it would take up all one’s time. One must, 
therefore, choose between this crude philosophizing on the one hand and 
a more urgent duty on the other—a duty which is expressed by the Delphian 
inscription ‘ Know thyself.’ Being wholly absorbed in this more important 
task, Socrates must bid farewell to these sophistic explanations, and be 
content to believe the commonly received account of the matter. 

The commentators are quick to point out that Socrates here expresses 
acceptance of a myth of a kind which he condemns in the Republic. But 
W. H. Thompson, in a note on 230a, sees no inconsistency involved. ‘The 
mythical matter in question is harmless,’ he says; and as it is only immoral 
myths which are condemned in the Republic, the tale of the rape of Orithyia 
has, according to him, full right of entry into the ideal state. This attempted 
solution (which Thompson applauds as the work of uncommon common-sense) 
is quite unsound; it is apparently due to confounding the literal meaning with 
the allegorical interpretation. As I pointed out in the analysis of Re- 
public 377a sqq., we must distinguish (1) the tale in its literal sense (that 
Boreas carried off the maid); (2) the moral of the tale (that carrying off 
maidens is a right and commendable action, since divine persons engage in It) ; 
and (3) the allegorical interpretation (i7ovola, that the north wind swept the 
girl away). When Thompson says that the mythical matter is harmless, he 
means that the drovora is harmless ; a tale of the north wind’s fury conveys no 
evil lesson. Or if indeed he means that the moral conveyed by the literal 


1 Phaedr. 277 8. 
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sense is harmless, then he is speaking for himself and not for Plato, who could 

not permit such a principle to be taught or practised in his city. Myths which 

ascribe to divinities actions which are far from divine are ugly falsehoods not 

to be told in the ideal state (cf. Rep. 390-1). 

The ‘ undersense’ here suggested is, no doubt, a highly probable explana- 
tion of the myth. But one must, like Socrates, be careful not to assume that 
because it is fairly obvious it is necessarily the true account of the matter. 
Innumerable other explanations are possible; one of a subtler kind might be 
the correct one. Boreas might, for example, be treated as by Porphyry,! who, 
deriving the name from Sopa, finds a meaning for the escapade described by 
Homer in Iliad XX. 224. We do not in fact know the meaning of the myth, 
nor have we any means of ascertaining it. Even if the meaning suggested by 
Socrates were known to be the correct one, we do not know that what it states 
is an historic fact. And even if it were a correct explanation and a correct 
statement of fact, it is a piece of information altogether valueless for him who 
is intent on the serious business of philosophy. Accordingly the treatment of 
the myth is consistent with the general attitude towards allegorical interpreta- 
tion which I have outlined above. One point alone remains to be explained : 
why does Socrates here say that he accepts a myth of a kind which in the 
Republic he declares to be untrue both in fact and in principle? The apparent 
inconsistency need not trouble those who have any appreciation of Socratic 
humour. Socrates does not really believe either the literal or the allegorical 
sense of the myth; at any rate, he does not care whether the latter is true or 
not. But ironically assuming that he must accept either the one or the other, 
he prefers the former to the latter; for in that way he is able to escape the 
necessity of wasting his time on the hedge-learning? of the allegorists, which 
cannot aid him to fulfil the duty of knowing himself. 

The above account of Plato’s view of allegorism is again confirmed by the 
detailed criticism of the etymological method in the Cratylus (see especially 
435 sqq.). The pseudo-philosophers who used this method assumed (though 
apparently the assumption was not naively unconscious as it is with their 
modern descendants’) that the meaning of words depended upon their deriva- 

tion. The original names of things were ‘rightly given,’ they are really like 
the things which they name, so that a resemblance between names indicates a 
connexion between the things expressed by them. He who knows the mean- 
ing of names will therefore understand things also. Nor indeed is there any 
other way of learning the truth about things than by etymology (436a). Since 
language testifies so consistently to the truth of the Heraclitean philosophy, 

1 De Antro Nympharum 28. 

2 Phaedr, 229e G&ypoixéds tis cogia. 

3 Two modern examples will make my mean- 
ing clear: (1) The derivation of Saxon from 
Isaac’s son, which ‘proves’ that the Anglo- 
Saxons (whoever they may be) are Israelites; 


(2) the derivation of atonement from at-one- 
ment so frequently cited to ‘prove’ that the 


doctrine contains no idea of reparation. Ety- 
mologies are no argument. But when those on 
which argument is based are wrong, the humour 
of the situation is increased. ‘Atone’ (pace the 
N.E.D.) comes from the legal phrase festibus 
idoneis (see L. Wiener, Commentary to the Germanic 
Laws, Harvard, 1915, pp. 167-8). 
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the assumption that the first names were rightly given justifies itself in 
practice. The legislator who first assigned the names to things must have 
understood both the reality and the proper way to express it in names. The 
most probable account of the matter is that the first names were assigned by 
‘some power more than human, so that they must of necessity be rightly 
given’ (438c). In briefly giving the Platonic objections to this standpoint I 
shall point out that they are really the same as the objections to allegorical 
interpretation which I have already collected from other dialogues. From the 
special treatment of etymology the broader principles could, in fact, be 
inferred. 

It should be noticed first that Socrates suggests that his success in dis- 
covering derivations in this dialogue is due to his being inspired (396d). That 
is to say, the etymologists—like the allegorical interpreters of the Jon—are 
merely offering us random opinions (which may at times chance to be right); 
their derivations are not deduced rationally from general principles. 

But even if we could by a rational process ascertain the real meaning of 
names, this meaning would tell us, not the truth about things, but what the 
name-giver thought was the truth about things. He may have been wrong. 
(Similarly, if the real meaning of the myths of the poets could be ascertained, 
it might give us merely the wrong opinions of the poets. Some other criterion 
—dialectic—is necessary in order to test the conceptions both of poet and of 
name-giver.) 

Again, suppose that the meaning of names could be ascertained, and 
suppose that they were found consistent in their testimony; that consistency 
would not prove that the name-giver’s conceptions are true. But in fact 
names are not consistent; many appear to support the views of the Hera- 
cliteans, but others may be interpreted as confirming the philosophy of the 
Eleatics. Etymology therefore cannot decide which of these conflicting 
doctrines is right. (Similarly, even if the myths—rationally interpreted— 
supported consistently the one philosophy, this consistency would not establish 
the truth of that philosophy. But they are not consistent. The poets and 
interpreters contradict themselves and one another. Confronted by such 
difficulties we must take refuge, not in more quotations and interpretations, 
but in dialectic.) | 

Further, suppose that the real meaning of the names could be scientifically 
established, and gave a philosophy not only consistent but true, yet the study 
of names cannot be, as Cratylus thinks, the only method of discovering truth, 
since the first name-giver must have known the truth independently of names. 
Or if the original giver of names was divinely inspired, so that the names which 
he gave are genuine reflections of the truth about things, yet the study of 
reality in itself and apart from names would be a nobler method of learning 
truth. And as in fact we do not know whether the names were rightly given, 
or which names are due to divine inspiration and which are not, and as it is 
impossible to define what their testimony really is, this nobler method is indeed 
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the only method of arriving at truth. (So, too, if the poets were wise men who 
expressed the truth about reality through myths and symbols, we ought to 
study the reality itself rather than the tales of the poets; for in this case the 
poets knew the truth before they devised its expression.1 Or if they were not 
wise but divinely inspired, so that they reflected the truth in mythical lan- 
guage, yet there is a nobler method which, owing to the nature of inspiration, 
is the only method of learning truth.) Less noble methods, if by chance or 
providence they happened to succeed, would yield, not scientific knowledge of, 
but simply right opinion about, reality. 

Plato’s treatment of allegorism may, therefore, be summed up as follows. 
In what I have called its negative aspect—as a possible defence against his 
strictures on poetry—he dismisses it as incomplete and indeed irrelevant. In its 
positive aspect—as an alleged instrument for reaching truth—it succeeds better 
in obtruding itself upon his notice; for the Platonic method (dialectic and the 
inspiration born of assured knowledge) can brook no rival. The existence of 
‘undersenses’ in the myths he neither affirms nor denies, though his account 
of inspiration favours the view that they may be present in some at least of the 
myths. If they exist, they are, at best, right opinion. But there is no scien- 
tific method of deciding what they are; dialectic may weigh opinions of the 
poets when ascertained; it cannot decide between rival interpretations. To 
waste time in ingenious guesses at the meaning of myths or other passages 
where the poets do not speak plainly, is unworthy of the serious philosopher. 
Even if the task of interpretation were less hopeless, it would be for him 
unfruitful; for the authority of the poets cannot free him from the obligation 
to think for himself. Opinions of the poets, and opinions of the interpreters as 
to what the poets meant—such may form topics suitable for men of small 
education and rustic intelligence, who have an exaggerated respect for the 
written word, and do not know the true way of learning or of teaching.” To 
such men the xados «cayaos will gladly leave them; for his aim is not right 
opinion, nor is his method inspired conjecture. Yet he is at liberty to spice 
his argument, if and when he chooses, with plain-spoken words from the poets, 
or with ‘ undersenses’ from the interpreters, though he will not guarantee the 
latter as correct interpretations; he will even venture to suggest possible inter- 
pretations himself, not, perhaps, seriously, but often with a serious meaning ; 
if, however, he wants a really satisfactory allegory to illustrate his argument, 
he may bid farewell to such forms of amusement and write it himself. Thus 
Plotinus is thoroughly Platonic in his independent attitude towards mythology. 
Many explanations of the myths are possible; as there is full liberty of choice, 
he will, on occasion, set forth one which is useful as illustrating his own 
doctrine.* J. TATE. 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, BELFAsrT. 


1 Cf. Seneca, Epist. 88, 5: ‘demus illis 
Homerum philosophum fuisse; ... ergo illa 3 Cf, Enn, IV. 3, 14, and T, Whittaker, The 
discamus quae Homerum fecere sapientem.’ Neoplatonists, p. 98. 


(To be continued.) 


2 Prot. 347¢cd; Phaedr. 278a. 
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NOTES ON PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. 


I. STRUCTURE OF THE PLAY. 


It has often been pointed out that the story of the Prometheus rome 
which requires that the protagonist shall be present and ae reg pa ee 
the play, does not lend itself to dramatic effects of the more O ree 
Yet it is dramatic: even the recent performance in Cambridge coulc ps0 
entirely conceal that. Although a great part of the play is a is ~ 
static, it moves. This result is obtained in two ways: by the drama “ 
development in the character of the protagonist, and by the skilful omer 
which we are made to look forward, with ever-increasing interest, to the sm 
Both these effects will become clearer if we pay attention to the oneness O 
the play, which is designed to throw them into relief. If we were Greeks, a 
should be able to appreciate without conscious analysis; but since we are not, 
we must try to put ourselves in their position as far as we can by making our- 
selves familiar with the technique which the dramatist expected his audience 

and. 

. "ae the play, and observe how the action advances. There om a 
marked pauses. The first comes at the end of the parodos (208)* wi 
Prometheus’ first prediction of future events, which carries us, by stages “ss 

yet revealed, to his ultimate reconciliation with his adversary; in er os 
he alludes to his mysterious secret. The second comes at the 0 es a 
second episode (541), when he declines to reveal this same secret, Ww are : 
now declares, is the means by which his deliverance will be brought a ou ; 
And the third comes at the end of the next episode (g12), where he predicts 

ming of his deliverer. 

Sune divide the play into four ‘movements, if I may borrow : 
term from what seems the closest analogy—music.? In the first eee 
Prometheus is punished by Zeus; in the second, he relates _ past h aaa 

the gods and of mankind; in the third, he predicts the future; in the fourth, 

nt is intensified. 

i ‘camaa these movements has an internal unity of its own; each mo ee 
three parts, except the third which falls into two such sets of three, whi . ese 
is in each set of three a clear dramatic relation between the first an “ 
parts, the second being in the nature of a central digression or yr no 
Again, I use terms which musicians will readily understand. 3 In t “ r 
movement, Prometheus is punished by his enemies: he delivers his rr wer 
soliloquy: and he is visited by his friends, the Ocean Nymphs. In the mote 
he relates the story of the war of the gods in heaven and his services to Zeus: 


1 References throughout are to Wecklein’s edition. 
2 Cf, W. Headlam, Camb. Praelections (1906), pp. II 1-12. 
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he is interrupted by the visit of Oceanus: he goes on to relate the story of his 
benefits to man. The third movement, as I have said, falls into two halves. 
In the first half, lo appears and Prometheus agrees to predict her future: then, 
at the request of the Nymphs, Io tells the story of her past: and finally, 
Prometheus predicts her wanderings as far as the borders of Asia. In the 
second half, he continues his prophecy as far as her destination in Egypt: then 
he reverts to her past (thus completing her own story) in order to prove his 
veracity: finally, he predicts her ultimate fate and the coming of his own 
deliverer. In the fourth movement he alludes once more, but this time more 
explicitly and more defiantly, to the secret which, he declares, will bring about 
his enemy’s downfall: the emissary of Zeus appears and in vain seeks to extort 
from him that secret: and Prometheus is cast into Tartarus. 

Now turn to the choral odes—integral links in this dramatic development. 
In the parodos the Oceanids offer Prometheus the sympathy of the gods 
(169-70): Prometheus goes on to recount his services to the yods. In the first 
stasimon the Nymphs sing of the compassion of mankind: Prometheus relates 
his services to humanity. In the second stasimon they sing of the helplessness 
of man, and end with the thought of marriage: Io appears, the helpless mortal 
persecuted by a brutal suitor (765-6). In their third stasimon they sing of 
wisdom ; and this, too, has its importance for the final movement of the play, 
when the Nymphs join with Hermes in appealing to the sufferer to follow the 
course of wisdom (1043-5, 1065-7, 1067-71). 

Thus, the main subject of the first movement is the binding of Prometheus 
—the present; of the second, the history of gods and man—the past; of the 
third, the future of Io and the coming of Heracles—the future; of the fourth, 
the increase of the penalty—the present. The fourth movement balances the 
first; and this connexion is driven home by verbal echoes (cf. 976-8 with 7-8, 
62, 82-3). But notice the difference: in the first movement Prometheus 
received the insults of Might in silence; in the last he himself assails Hermes 
with insults. He has abandoned his restraint, cwdpocvvn; he is guilty of 
vBpis. Yet we cannot withdraw our sympathy; for is not this reckless 
defiance his reaction to the wanton cruelty of Zeus manifested in the spectacle 
of lo? The two feelings in our minds conflict, producing a dramatic tension. 

Now look back once again, and see with what consummate skill, through- 
out the play, these three themes of present, past, and future are combined, and 
how eagerly we are made to look to the future. The opening speech of Might 
is arranged thus: present, past, future; and the form is defined in the words: 
TATHP » « The speech of Hephaestus which 
follows develops this arrangement: present, future, past, future: Avs... 
ouyyev) Oeov . . 
Atos. 


ence. 


. Tovde Tov Aéwpyov .. . Auds. 


. TWATPOS . . + THS OpPoBovAOV Bepidos aimvupHta wat. . . 
Observe how the identity of the prisoner grows clearer with each refer- 
Presently Hephaestus will throw down his tools with the cry: aiat 
Ilpounbed, cav dtrep otévw Tovwy. And the answer of Might will come at the 


1 In dramatic fulfilment of his own wish (161-4). 
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end of the scene (Wevdwvipws ce Saipoves Ilpounféa xadovow)' when our 
attention is turned once more to the future: 6t@ tpotw@ tijod’ éexxuvdcOnoy 
réyvns. This parting taunt, again, is answered in the still greater climax at 
the end of the parodos, when Prometheus, speaking of his secret, permits us to 
see further into the future than at any time hitherto. We expected a return 
to the future, but the dramatist has overtrumped our expectation. 

We are brought back abruptly to the past, as the Nymphs eagerly cry 


(209) : 
Tavt’ éxxaduwov Kal yéyov’ Hyiv Noyov .. . 

Mark those two words é«xdAvWov and yéywve: both are important. 
Prometheus reluctantly complies, and begins his great revelation. At the end 
of the scene, shocked by his audacity, the Nymphs wish to change the subject, 
but now Prometheus insists on continuing: tas mpoceprovcas tuxas axovaad’, 
ws udOnte Sia TéXOUS TO Tav, and the Nymphs reply: rods covs 5é rrovous Kpnfo 
Sia wavtTos adxovcat. Then comes the interlude—the visit of Oceanus. When 
he has gone the exposition is resumed. Now turn to the end of the movement 
and note how it balances the beginning—how the similarity in form drives 
home the dramatic effect. The Oceanids are eagerly questioning Prometheus 
about the nature of that secret to which he alluded at the end of the first 


movement. Prometheus declines to reply (538-40): 

adXovu Aovyou péuvnobe, rovde 8’ oddapas 

KaLlpos YEeywvetv, GAAa cUYKarUTTEOS 

Goov wddoTa... 

Aeschylus has not yet done with that word yeywvety: in this play it is a 
‘key-word’ or recurrent motive, just as o/yeo@a: is a key-word in the Persae (1, 
13, 61, 181, 255, 918), just as the idea of «atpos or Acen is a recurrent motive 
in the Septem, and the idea of dreams in the Oresteia. With it go those 
corresponding words, padeiv, mavta, ypnfew, which are made significant by 


constant reiteration: 


636 réEw Topas cor TAY OTEp xpnCets paler. 
654 Tt Onta pwédres wy ov YEeyw@vioKetv TO TAD; 
667-9 ov« 015’ btrws bpiv amiothioai pe xXpn, 
cadhel 5é piOm wav OTEp TpocxXpneETE 
mevoca0e, 
> / 5d +5 fA \ 4 \ / 
723 émiaxes ot’ dv Kal Ta AOLTA TpocpAaOns. 
726-9 THy Mplv ye Xpelav nvvcacl éuov Tapa 
Kkouhas' wadeiv yap mpata tThod éexpynfete... 
\ \ a > , ’ 
Ta Nowra viv axovoal... 
810 6 xal THde pev yeEywve THY AOLTHY TAYHD, 


éuot 6€ Tov AVGOVTA.. . 

—TIIpounbet—Holovay; (2) 662 "Iot—721 "Iods 
731 Ivaxetov orépua—765 & xépn, 814 loi—841 "loz 
Cf. J. T. Sheppard in Camb. Univ. Reporter, 
Vol. LIX., pp. 430-1. 


1 This artistic arrangement of proper names 
and significant words is maintained throughout 
the play. I quote two further examples: 
(1) 542-80 Zevs—Qkeav0d—Ziva—II pounbed—Ards 
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> \ A“ , ’ > , 
SII ret POOupcioO’, ovK évayTiwcopat 


TO un ov yeywvetv Tav dcov Tpocypy ete. 
And finally, in the last movement: 


I02I-3 ov« ot aixtop’ ovdé unyavny’ 6Tw 
mpotpéwerai we Zevs yeywvyjoar taoe, 
Tpiv av yaracOn Secua AvpavTypLa. 


That, for the first play of the trilogy, is conclusive; but clearly this theme 
of the revelation, at first withheld, but finally granted, does not end there; it 
was continued in the lost Avéyevos up to the great moment when Prometheus 
finally consented to reveal the secret which threatened the supremacy of his 
enemy and barred the way to his own release. 

Thus, to return, the opening speeches both of Might and of Hephaestus 
end with our attention turned to the future; and in this respect anticipate the 
close of the binding scene as a whole, which ends in the same way. And this, 
again, prepares us for the great climax at the end of the first movement, the 
last speech of the parodos. The second movement brings us back to the past, 
but at the end of the first of its three parts (273-99) and again at the end of the 
third (523-41) our eyes are once more fixed upon the future. Then comes the 
Io scene, divided into two and arranged so as to throw the future into still 
greater prominence: future—past—future; future—past—future. Hence the 
tremendous effect, like a goal to which the whole exposition has been moving, 
of the prophecy of the coming of Heracles (897-9); and this climax, again, is 
capped, at the opening of the last movement (939-59), by the climax of that 
other motive, the fatal secret, which has been anticipated at the end of the first 
movement, and again at the end of the second. 

This is composition on the grand scale—organic artistry of the kind which 
musicians love to study and enjoy in Beethoven or Mozart. Like a musical 
critic, I have temporarily divested the bones of the vital flesh in order to reveal 
the anatomy. But to enjoy the play, we must make ourselves familiar with 
the dramatist’s methods and then read the play again. 

Once we have understood the design of the first play, the design of the 
second becomes fairly clear. It is likely, for example, that the wanderings of 
Io in the eastern and southern regions of the world were balanced by the 
wanderings of Heracles in the west and north'—in the course of the trilogy 
our imaginations are borne on the wings of poetry over the face of the entire 
earth; and we suspect that the prophecy of the birth of Heracles is only a 
prelude to the prophecy of his deification.? Similarly, the silence of Prome- 
theus at the beginning of the first play is balanced by his silence at the 
beginning of the second. What is he thinking? We have the answer in the 
speech translated by Cicero,* a speech as notable for the speaker’s absorption 


1 Christ-Schmid II., p. 280, n. 3 Cic, Tusc. II. ro. 


2 Cf. Hygin. Poet. Astr. II. 6. 
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in physical agony as his speeches in the first play are notable for his indiffer- 
ence to it. Further, the daughters of Ocean, the Chorus of the first play, have 
their counterpart in the Sons of Earth, the Chorus of the second; while the 
visit of the God of Ocean seems to have anticipated the visit, in the second 
play, of the Goddess of Earth—the mother of Prometheus—and the last in the 
long train of compassionate kinsmen who have come to visit him in his 
distress, who at last prevails on him to seek reconciliation with his ancient 
adversary. In the course of ages Zeus, as well as Prometheus, learns wisdom ; 
and hence their reconciliation is profoundly significant and satisfactory. But 
this part of the subject requires to be reinforced by evidence of another kind, 
and must wait to be dealt with in another paper. 


II. THE SITUATION. 


The scene of the play is a mountain (4-5) in Scythia (2), and we learn 
from a fragment of the Avopevos (Cic. Tusc. II. 28 saxa Caucasi) that this 
mountain is the Caucasus: cf. Arg. II. 7 pév oxnvn tod Spaparos broKestas év 
Lxubia émi tO Kavedovoy dpos. The sea, which is visible from it (89-90), if it 
requires a definite location, is either Ocean itself (cf. Strabo XI. 2 otrw 8&é 
Staxeévwv TO Tp@Tov pépos oiKovow ex péev THY TpPOS apKTOV pwEepwv Kal Tov 
’"Oxeavov {KvOadv tives vopades cal dud£orxor) or the Caspian: cf. Hdt. I. 203, 1 
Kal Ta pev TPs THY éEorrépny hépovta THS Oaracons TaUTNs (Sc. THS Kaozins) o 
Kavxacos trapateiver, éov opéwv nat mANGEL péytotov Kai peyabei WynrAOoTaTOv. In 
thus placing his scene on Mount Caucasus in Scythia Aeschylus is at one with 
the accepted tradition: Apollod. I. vii. 1 as dé j00ero o Zeus, érétakev “Hdaicro 
T® Kavedoov dpe TO o@pa avTod (sc. Tov IlpounPéws) mpocndra@aat* TodTO 5é XKv- 
O.xov dpos éoriv. Ibid. V. 2 Kai wepawwOeis (sc. o “Hpaxndjijs) emi thv Hrretpov thy 
avtiukpu KateTokevoev étrt TOU Kavedaov tov écbiovta tod Ipounbéws rap aerov, 
Lucian Prom. 4 adveotravp@a0ai pe TANCIov TOV Kaotriwy TovTwY TUA@Y OiKTLC- 
tov Oéaua taot SKvOais: see also Apoll. Rh. II. 1247-50, Lucian de sacr. 6, 
Strabo XI. 5, Philodemus de piet. 30 g, Philostr. vit. Apoll. II. 3, Hyginus fab. 
54. This body of evidence is amply sufficient to outweigh the statement of the 
Scholiast at v. II (¢oréov Ott od Kata TOV KoLVoV NOyov év Kavedow gyal bedécBar 
tov IIpopnBéa, ddXa pds Tois Evpwrraiots Téppact TOD ’Oxeavod, ws amo THY TPOS 
tiv "Im Neyouéevav ott cupPBareiv, which is a mistaken inference from 744-7, 
where Io is told that, after leaving the Scythians and Chalybians, she will come 
to the summit of Mount Caucasus: but, since we know from Herodotus (loc. cit.) 
that the Caucasus was thought to be the most extensive mountain in the world, 
there is no difficulty in supposing that Io left it at one point to return to it at 
another. There is therefore no justification for F. D. Allen’s view (Amer. 
Journal Philol. XIII. p. 51 sq.) that Cicero’s saxa Caucast is a mistranslation, or 
for Wecklein’s (ed. 2, 1898, pp. 22-23), followed by Mazon (I. p. 161 n.), that 
the scene of the two plays is not the same. 
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Ill. THE PARopos. 


The daughters of the Ocean have overheard the blows of Hephaestus’ 
hammer from the sea-caves in which they live (not far away, cf. Strabo XI. 8, 
quoted above); hastily coaxing their reluctant father’s consent, they have 
rushed out, not even staying to put shoes on their feet, and on the way, in 
their eagerness to reach Prometheus, they have a race ‘to see who will get 
there first... How do they enter the orchestra—in a chariot, as 140 dy 
mrepwra@ and 295 Gaxov xpatrvocutov have been thought to imply, or pretending 
to fly in the dance, as 125-8 and 132 seem to me to suggest? The rhythm of 
this parodos is not anapaestic but lyrical, as in the Electra of Sophocles, in the 
Iphigeneia at Aulis, Septem c. Thebas, Choephoroe, Eumenides, Oedipus Coloneus, 
Hercules Furens, and Orestes. In the first two of these plays the Chorus have 
probably taken up their positions during the latter part of the prologue, and 
now sing their first words as a stasimon. In the remaining six, however, that 
explanation is not possible, and we notice that in all these their mode of pro- 
gression is not walking (as in anapaestic wdpodoz) but in each case peculiar: the 
rush of panic-stricken women, Trojan captives dancing a dirge, the awaking 
Furies, halting old men, girls stepping on tip-toe for fear of arousing the sleep- 
ing Orestes. It is clear, therefore, that the function of the lyrical parodos was 
to accompany some sort of dance, for Greek dancers da trav oynpatifopévov 
puvOuov ptpovvtar Kai 70n Kai waOn Kat mpakers (Arist. Poet. 8): cf. Lucian de 
salt. 36 pupntiKn tis é€otiv éemicthpn (Sc. 7) Gpxynots) Kal SetkTiKn Kal TOV évvonOér- 
TWV ayopevTLKY Kal TOV adavav capnvictixyn. And we happen to know that there 
was a recognized dance to represent the halting gait of old men: Pollux, IV. 104, 
of 6 broyvTwves yepovtwv eri Baxtnpiats THY pipnow etxov (cf. Eur. H.F. 107-9 
irwpopa péraOpa Kai yepaia Séuve’, audi Baxtpors Epecopa Oéwevos éotadny). 
The parodos of the Prometheus is probably to be explained in the same way: 
it cannot be regarded as a stasimon sung after the Chorus have taken up their 
positions (Haigh, Attic Theatre, p. 302, who makes the same mistake about the 
Orestes), because they cannot appear before the end of Prometheus’ soliloquy, 
while the close connexion between 129 (7éav pot doBepov 76 mpocéptov) and 
130 (undév hoBnOys) does not allow of a pause. Christ-Schmid (II. p. 297), 
arguing from vase-paintings, suggest that each Oceanid is mounted on a 
wooden sea-horse: see Reinach, Répertoire des vases peints, 1. 21, 54, 112, 188, 
II. 89, and cf. Ps.-Arion fr. Bergk III. p. 80 SerAdives Evara Opéupata Kxovpav 
Nypeidav Gedy, Nonn. D. I. 72-3 ws & bre Nypeidav tis vrepxvpaca Saracons 
éLopevn Serhive yuTHny avéxoTrTe yadnvnv. But surely, in view of the symbolical 
character of Greek dancing, one of the recognized functions of which was to 
make manifest the invisible (cf Lucian, loc. cit., Athen. 22 sq. pavepa Trovnoat Ta 
mpaypyata ot’ opynoews), it is more likely that these sea-horses were merely 
symbolized in the dance: in other words, the Chorus performed a dance con- 
ventionally associated with the flight of sea-nymphs on their winged sea-horses. 
In that case, 295 xpaimvoovtoy Oaxov will refer not to a chariot but to the 
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animal’s back, 140 éy@ mrepwr@ to the animal itself. The Schol. took dxy@ 
metaphorically: dy, dpyati* wrepwr@, Tois wrepois* Synua yap hv avtois Ta 
TTEpd, WoTrEp oi (mrmot TOs imm@evdow: and cf. the paraphrase of a lost poem by 
Alcaeus in Himerius Orv. XIV. 19 (Bergk III. p. 147) 6te ’AmroAXNwy éyeveTo, 
Koopnoas avTov o Zevs, Sovs dé emi tovrous dpa édavvev, KUKvor Sé Hoay TO appa, 
and the epigram on the monument, representing a man mounted on a dolphin, 
which commemorated Arion’s landing at Taenarum (Bergk III. p. 80) a@ava- 
Tov Toumaicw ’Apiova Kirovos viov éx Yuxédov Twedayous caoev Synpwa TOE. 
The rhythm of 130-50 is probably designed to suggest flight: see my Greek 
Lyric Metre, pp. 30-31. If this interpretation of the parodos is right, it removes 
the only real difficulty in the Prometheus, which F. Bethe’s monstrous theory 
that the play is largely post-Aeschylean (Proleg. zu Geschichte des Theaters 1m 
Altertum, pp. 159-83) was invented to explain. Thus, after the static severity of 
the prologue, our eyes and ears are relieved by a sudden access of dance and 
song: the corresponding release of the emotional tension is similar to that pro- 
duced by the beautiful interlude in J/. XVIII. 35-67, where, at the turning- 
point of the whole epic, with Achilles groaning in the dust, our imaginations 
are transported to the caves of Thetis and her Nereids beneath the sea. 


IV. OrpHic INFLUENCE. 


This subject has been discussed by Miss J. R. Bacon in C.R. Vol. XLII. 
pp. 115-20. To the comparison of 24 7 trovxiXeiwwv Nv& with Orph. Argon. 
1026 dotpoxyirwv Nvé, I would add Eur. Jon 1150 peAdprremros Nv&, Nonn. D. 
I. 66 ciyarén NvE ovpavov aotepoevtse SveyAaivace yiT@vt, and would point 
out that the image underlying all these passages is clearly related to an 
Orphic allegory attributed to Pherecydes by Clement of Alexandria: Strom. 
III. 68 4 imomrepos Spis (i.e. the earth) cal To ém’ adtH TeTroiKiApévov Papos 
(i.e. the stars), mavra dca Depexvdns adrrAnyopnoas Heoroynoer, ibid. VI. 130, 
and Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, I. p. 86. 

Two other points of contact with Orphic literature deserve mention. 

(1) The character of Oceanus in this play is that of the trimmer, novya- 
otns: he urges Prometheus to follow the line of least resistance and yield to 
the world’s new master. This is in keeping with the light in which he is 
presented in an Orphic fragment quoted by Proclus im Plat. Timaeum V. 296A 
(Abel, p. 191) : &v@’ ody ’'Oxeavos pev evi peydporowy Euspvev | oppatvwv Trotépwce 
voov Tpatrot,  Tatépa dv | yuuvoon te Bin kai atdcPara XwBycasTo | Edv Kpov 
n® ddrroow adedXpois of remiOovro | untpl Piry, Todds ye AuT@V pévoL Evdov 
Exnros* | woddad Sé rophipwv péver Huevos ev peydpovor | cxvfopevos  pyTpl 
Kacuyyntotot Te LaAXov. 

‘2) 463 sq. with this account of the condition of primitive man cf. Orph. fr. 
Abel, p. 182, Ojpés 7’ oiwvoi te ABpotay 7 adutnpia pira, | axGea yijs, eidwra 
TeTuypéva, undapa pndev | eidotes, ovTE KaKOIo TpocEepxopévoto vonaas | Poddpoves, 
ovr’ drdbev pan’ atrootpéwat KaxoTnTos | ldpves, dAXA wary Gdanpoves amrpovonTot. 
This view of human evolution, which Aeschylus expounds here in mythological 
L 
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symbolism, was perhaps not particularly Orphic, but traditional: cf. Hippocr. 
M.A. III. ra 8é viv Scattijpara eipnuéva Kal rerexyvnpéva ev TOAAM Ypov@ yeyevije- 
Gai pot Soxéct; Diod. Sic. 1. 8 rods ody tpwrovs TOY avOparTrav, undevos TAV POS 
Biov ypnoipwv eipnpévou, éritrovas Siayetv, yupvods pev écOATOS GvTas, oLKHTEWS 
dé Kal mupos anOeis ... €x 5€ TOUVTOV KaT’ Oriyov bTPO THs Teipas SudacKopévous, Eis 
TE TA OT HAGA KaTadevyey ev TO YElwavi Kal TOV KapTav Tors PuvrAadTTEdOat Suva- 
pévous atroTiOecGar: yvwabévtos 5é Tod Tupos Kal TOV GANDY TAY XpNTipov KaTa 
pixpov Kal tas Téxvas evpeOnvar, Lucian Amor. 34 ov« év apyn pev evOvs Tov Biov 
oxémns Senbévtes dvOpwrrar vaxn, Onpia deipavtes, nudiecavto; kal omndrvYyyas Opav 
. THY S€ ATO TOUTMY piunoty emi TO KpEtTTOV aél 
With 475-6 api6- 
pov, €Eoxov oodiopator, cf. Iambl. vit. Pythag. 17 ti 76 codwratoyv’; apiOpos. 
The Pythagoreans paid special attention to memory-training: ibid. 29 émi 


4 
KPVvoUs KaTAOUGELS ETTEVONTAY . . 
eTayovTes Udnvav pev EavTois yAavidas, oixous 5é wKicarTo 
prey 7 be us Xx S; $ 0€ ¢ . 


TWAEOV ETELPO@VTO THY pYHnuUNnV yuuVdlery* ovdeY yap peiCov mpos erLoTHUNY Kal 
EUTELPLAY TOU mY NwoveEeveLv. 


V. 441-6. 

These verses are corrupt, but there is no reason why we should regard 
them as spurious (Badham, followed by Wilamowitz and Mazon). The repeti- 
tion of the Atlas motive is characteristically Aeschylean, and it is important 
for the sequel, because it is from Atlas that Heracles will get the apples of the 
Hesperides, in accordance with the instructions given him by Prometheus 
(Apollod. II. 5. 11). The corruption lies in 444-6: (1) the words u7répoyov 
aGévos, as the text stands, seem to be the object of the verb, but clearly they 
ought to qualify it, cf. Orph. fr. 1 (Abel) "ArAavtos te kai Aid@vos péy’ i7reipoyxov 
ioyuy: (2) te is then superfluous: (3) vroctevafes cannot mean peta orevaypod 
dépe (Schol.), nor can éywy be understood (Aeires Eéywv Schol.). Hermann 
proposed troateyafe:, cf. Aesch. fr. 312 ai 8 err’ “AtXavTos traides Ovopacpévat| 
aotéyey (to support a weight 
from beneath) is plainly the right word; but it is a pity to expel the idea of 
orévetv, which is the keynote of the ode (413 orévw, 422 otovder, 425 orévovet, 
429 peyarootovaet, 448 atéver, 451 oTévovowy), just as vi«ros is the keynote of 
the Cassandra scene in the Agamemnon (1053, 1220, 1240, 1285, 1320, 1329). 
Perhaps we should read: ”ArAav@ os aiév vrrepoxyw obéver Kpatatov ovpavod 
For the rhythm of the last three words 
(dochmiac, see Greek Lyric Metre, p. 133), cf. Aesch. Supp. 547 traraov 8 eis 
iyvos petéctav, Agam. 379 Auos Tayav ExXovow, eiteiy; 387 TMveovTa@y peifor 7) 
Suxaiws, etc. With 441 pwovov by mpocGer cf. Eur. Med. 1271 piav dy Krvo, piav 
trav wapos, Bacchyl. V. 156 potvoy on Torte. 

V. 532. Cf. Il. XIX. 86-7 éy@ & ovK aitios eips, dAXa Zeds kal Moitpa kal 
nepoportis "Epis. Zeus, says Prometheus, is weaker than the Fates: cf. Pind. 
Paean VI. popoip’ avadvev Levs 0 Oe@v oxdTros ov ToAMa; Simon. 5, 21 avayKxa 


‘ a / 
TaTpos péytatov aOXov ovpavooteyh KalecKov. 


TOXOV OTéEyYWV VwTOLS vTrocTEevatel. 


5’ ovdé Geol payovtar ; Hdt. I. 91 tHv wempwpévny potpay advvata éots atrodu- 
yeiv xal ew. Similarly, in J/. XV. 187-93, Zeus dares not transgress the decree 
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of the Fates. The idea of an omnipotent God does not seem to have crystallized 
till later, cf. Xenophanes, fy. 3, Aesch. Supp. 102-10, 598-607; Iambl. vit. 
Pythag. 109 ov yap eivat ta ev SivaTa Tois Beois Ta 5é advvaTa BaTrep oiec Oat 
Tous copifouévous adda truvta Suvata .. . padva mavta Oe@ Terécar Kal 
avnvutov ovdév. Aeschylus reconciled the later with the earlier doctrine by 
means of his theory of a progressive Zeus who, at first at variance, eventually 
became reconciled, with the Fates: that is one of the lessons of the Oresteia 
(cf. Eum. 1046-7 Zevs 0 tavortas ottw Moipa te ovyxatéBa, and hence Mel. 
fr. adesp. 5 (Diehl) erAdre, Moipar Aros aite mapa Opovoy ayxoratw Ocdv éELopevat 
Teplwot ApuKTa Te undea TavTodaT av BovrAadyv adapavtivorow vdaivete KépKiowy, 
implying that the will of the Fates is at one with the will of Zeus). The same 
lesson seems to have been inculcated in the Prometheia. At the early period 
of his reign described in the first play, the will of Zeus is weaker than that of 
the Fates—Prometheus is fated not to die, and Zeus cannot kill him even if he 
would (779, cf. 1086). In the Avoyevos, however, it is the will of Zeus which 
keeps Prometheus alive despite his own desire: Cic. Tusc. II. 10, v. 24 sed longe 
a leto numine aspellor Iovis. The implication is that the two wills have since 
beccme identical. The Furies are associated with the Fates in 532 because what 
the Fates decree the Furies carry into effect: Schol. (reference lost) Parcae 
autem fata decernunt, Furiae exsequuntur (cf. Hermeias in Plat. Phaedr. 24b, p. 148 
. Atens os vopobetixn THs Sixactinys). So 
Heracl. fr. 94 (Diels) “HXtos yap ov~% vmepBynoerar pétpa, ef Sé pun, ’Epuvies 
pv inns émixovpos eEevpjoovowv. That is why it is the Furies who silence the 
horse of Achilles when it has said all that is fated to say (I/. XIX. 418), and no 
doubt it is because of this association that, in an Orphic fragment (Abel, p. 94) 
the Fates and Furies are regarded as identical. 
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SOPHOCLEA III. 


/ a > ¢ , 
Tis 6vtTw’ a GeorveTret- 


O.T. 463 sq. 
a. AeAdis eire rétpa, 

Bruun followed Zielinski (Philol, LV. 523) in adopting «ide from I, and used 
the variant together with others as establishing the value of I as an independent 
source. We have already seen reason for refusing to attach much importance to the 
authority of this MS. (384), but it should be observed that both readings are recog- 
nized by >, and the question between e/ze and efde must be settled on its merits. 
I’ itself has +e written over the last syllable of ede, and Zenodotus read «try for 
eiij7 in Hom. O 207. Zielinski thinks that Eur. Andy. 998 reAovpévwv dé Acrdis 
eiaeTas Térpa is an echo of this passage, but the inference is by no means certain. It 
may be that the original text of Trin (e’rérpa) points to the true solution, that ze fell 
out by haplography, and the isolated «? became eéde or 75e. 


4 A as 3 / a > A 4 i 
mpus tov 6 epavOn Tais Enats yvwopars Ort 
revo Oeis 6 pavtis Tos AOyous Pevdels A€yor ; 


O.T. 525 


I have no hesitation in returning to the vulgate in 525 as written above, notwith- 
standing the authority of Bruhn and Jebb to the contrary, who prefer LbI’. Neither 
MS. deserves so much deference, and in itself rpds tov is infinitely superior. Consider 
the situation. Creon enters astounded. There is no question in his mind that the 
odious charge has been made. What stirs him is—why? (525). Did Oedipus really 
mean it? (528). But rovros spoils everything. Observe that if introduced it would 
necessarily from its position bear a very strong emphasis, but in fact, as everyone 
can see for himself, it is quite unemphatic. There are certain subsidiary matters: 
(1) We must not accept tov pos (see cr. n.), since there is no justification for such 
an anastrophe. The dislocation of the order arose from the writing of tov above the 
line to show that the text was not mpds rovd’. (2) It is assumed by the advocates of 
rovros that there was an accidental insertion of fj, for which Herwerden referred to 
Aesch. Py. 49, but it is just as likely that the letter was accidentally omitted: cf. 
Ai. 704, 900, 926. (3) Tov is neuter, not masculine, and means ‘ wherefore’: cf. infr. 
1236 mpds tivos mor’ aitias. Blaydes well remarks that Creon could not ask who had 
slandered him, for he knew it was Oedipus (514). But the reason for such a 
proceeding was altogether inexplicable. 

O.T. 579 apxeis & éxeivy Tavta yis ivov véeuwv ; 

Why does Jebb say ‘ yjjs icov véywy would mean “ assigning an equal share of 
land’’?? See rather Phil. 393 & rdv péyav Laxrwrdv cixpvoov veers. At. 1016 ws Ta 
oa kpatn Oavovtos Kai Séuovs vésorpe govs. Also I incline to think that O.C. 879 ravd’ 
Gp’ ovxére vey moAcy means ‘then am I no longer a free Athenian.’ Moreover, what 
authority can be found for véyecv=«pareiv in the phrase ivov véuwv taken alone? On 
the other hand for the adverbial éxeivy ravta we have an exact parallel in Az. 687 
TAVTO THOE por TADE TLMATE. 


O.T. 598 
Such is the vulgate reading which is retained in default of anything better. 
airosct, or even airovvra, is perhaps worth consideration. So far as we know avroi 


\ - ) a a 50 ” 
Td) yap TuxElv avToOloL Tay EvTAaVO EVE, 
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is given by [ alone. av is not in Lb as asserted by Campbell and Jebb, but quoted 
froomI‘and Le. As between avrois and avrovs there is nothing to choose, and whether 
Sophocles would have lengthened the second «4 of arav we cannot tell. 


O.T. 622 sqq. This passage does not seem to me to be nearly so difficult 
as has been supposed in recent times; and I regret to add that I cannot agree 
with any part of Jebb’s interpretation as declared in his note and Appendix. 
He arbitrarily assumes as ‘beyond question’ that 624 belongs to Oedipus and 
625 to Creon. It is impossible to admit these assumptions or either of them. 
Without going into all the details let me call attention to two of his arguments: 
(1) He desires to prove that mpodeifns means to show forth, and labours (quite 
needlessly) to establish that the simple verb would be appropriate to the context. 
But when he goes on to add that ‘it is a mere accident that zpodeixvvys does not 
elsewhere occur as = to show forth,’ we are obliged to demur. (2) Holding 
rightly that if spoken by Oedipus zioretowv must mean ‘obey me,’ he refuses 
to accept this solution on the ground that the only instances of ruorevey in this 
sense are Tvach. 1228 and 1251. But what better example of Sophoclean usage 
did he desire than the words of the poet himself? (3) In order to reach a 
satisfactory solution, J. is obliged to alter érav to ws dv, to give 624 to Oedipus 
and 625 to Creon and to assume the loss of a line after 625. Let us see if it is 
not possible to arrive at a reasonable sense without such violent measures. The 
only assumption required is that after ¢@ovetv Oedipus impatiently interrupts. In 
answer to the king’s @vyjoKxew oe BovAouac Creon endeavours to make his defence : 
‘only let me know first wherein my envy lies’ . . . he would have gone on ‘ and 
then I am ready to obey’ or with some such continuation. The reference, as some 
critics have seen, is to 382, where Oedipus opens his indictment with a charge of 
treasonable envy against Creon. This had been reported to Creon (513), and the 
whole of his defence is made to rest on the absurdity of accusing him of $@dvos 
(584 sqq.). But Oedipus will not heed him: ‘this is no yielding or compliant mood.’ 
It might be possible to escape from the break by accepting Blaydes’s mpodeiéns y’, 
but there is a certain awkwardness in supplying ‘ you may wish,’ which is the smallest 
possible amplification. Professor Phillimore in C.R. XVI. 338 offers a somewhat 
similar defence of the MS. reading. 


O.T. 656 sq. 


> “~ , , » > > 
Tov evayn piAov pyror’ ev aitig. 
aviv apavet Adyw aripov éxBareiv. 


So the preponderance of the MSS., which obviously requires some alteration. I 
should have thought Adywyr certain, but Campbell defends the hiatus after a dochmiac 
by Ant, 1319, which is itself corrupt. Apart from this, I have adopted Elmsley’s 
pnderor’ for pimor’ év and Blaydes’s o’ ev for civ, neither of which is violent in the 
circumstances. Another possibility is Nauck’s pijrore o’. . . Adywv, but ev seems to 
be wanted somewhere. It seems impossible to draw any sound inference from %, 
which strangely shows no trace either of wiv or on the other hand of cé. It might be 
thought that the pa) roujons of Z points to Musgrave’s ov y’, which would of course 
be the easiest remedy of all, unless vé y’ is preferred. But the imperative use does 
not fit the context, and the subordination of the infinitive to xpy(w might account for 
the schol.’s deduefa. Of course civ and é are readily confused (fr. 679). In 
Tvach. 940 we should probably read ’uBdrAo. Here éxBadciv has been confused with 
euBareiv (u and « are easily interchangeable), and that in its turn was I suppose 
a gloss on BadAciv, 
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O.T. 665 sqq. The words are not difficult and the general sense is clear, but it is 
not easy to fit the requirements of the antistrophe. The metre is quite simple, and we 
require three iambic trimeters distributed as follows: 


“Go yo EP 
a aye Ep aye 
v= —U~- yore 


There is no room for a trochaic metre to close 665 (ya $@ivovoa), and since the 
antistrophe has a cretic (€v wévois) we should not bolster up a correspondence by 
adopting Bergk’s ev rovo.ow, but rather let the last syllable of #@ivov- oa run on 
to 666 (ca tpvxer Corresponding to 695 gaAevov-). This, however, leaves yvyxav Kai 
7a8’ «¢ answering to -cav xaz’ op@-, and it becomes probable that yvydv has displaced 
the lost object of rpvxe. (I suggest Aja). For the disappearance cf. 891, where 
Ven has parafwv Yvyx7 (sic), and for Aja Wilamowitz on Her. 1416, Kaibel’s Electra, 
p.291. The vulgate, following the unmetrical yj ¢0ivovea or Dindorf’s objectionable 
7) POiwads, has trpvyxeu Yvyxav ras’ (or Ta &) €f KaKois Kaxd. mpoorde is commonly, and 
I think rightly, taken to be intransitive, although Elmsley, quoting Eur. Her. 1212, 
regards it as transitive, with ya as subject. That being so, surely «ai, which 
Hermann deleted for metrical reasons, is indispensable in order to couple the clauses 
y& POivovea and €i rpooayer, For similar combinations they quote Ar. Ach. 338 Aey’ 
6 te cot Soxei tov Te Aakedaipoviov oroiw tporw covoti dirov, Vesp. 612 tovroww eyo 
yavupac ket py pe Sejoer eis oe PAELat. 


O.T. 685 


It is strange that this reading, which we know now to have in its favour the 
respectable authority of M and Ven, has attracted so little attention. To me it 
appears undoubtedly right, and to have the way prepared for it by the introductory 
enovye. It is worth observing that zpovoovzévw was conjectured by Margoliouth 
(Studia Scenica, p. 27), and independently so long ago as in 1859 by Blaydes. 
mpovoov- would easily pass to mpomovov- (cf. révors 694), and mporovovpevas, the best 
established text, is due to the assimilation of terminations. 

It is difficult to agree with Jebb’s treatment of the antistrophic 689-697: (1) « 
o’ évordifopav was introduced on the false assumption that redavOar p’ av. was the 
oblique form of zepacpévos dv iv, whereas Whitelaw was undoubtedly right in 
pointing out that it represented wepacpévos av einv. Jebb’s dictum that this con- 
struction gives ‘a playful or ironical tone’ is entirely unwarranted, as may be seen 
by anyone who will take the trouble to study the copious material collected by 
Goodwin, M.T., § 503, Kuehner-Gerth II., p. 467, Stahl, Syntax des gr. Verbums, 
pp. 386 sq., and Wyse on Isae. 1. 30. It is a present particular supposition, which 
admits in the apodosis such words or combinations of words as are logically possible. 
(2) Jebb thinks that Dobree’s cadciovsay is tame: I should rather regard it as a 
certain conjecture in view of the frequency of the naval metaphor applied to the 
méXus, and of the appearance of ovpicas and edroumos in the immediate context. It is 
right to point out that the error is a very old one, since it appears to have stood in 
the papyrus (7b), where there is barely room for dAvoveav. (3) I follow Bergk in 
restoring «i yévovo for «i Siva (or Svvaso) yevod in 697. Jebb, who adopts av yévo.o 
(after Blaydes), thinks that ‘ei dtvaco was a marginal gloss intended to define the 
sense of dv yévoio, and that dv yévo.o was’ [subsequently] ‘corrupted to yevov.’ Surely 
this is highly improbable and quite unlike the methods of scholiasts, who, while 
ready enough to tamper with difficulties real or imaginary, would not have been 


A , 
yas Tpovoovpevy, 


Her, 1416. For the meaning courage see Pind, 
N. 1, 87, Aesch, Theb. 448. 


1 Among the Hesychian glosses of Aja are 
Bovr\evya and gpivnua. Cf. Wilamowitz on Eur. 
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likely to interfere with a straightforward expression such as dv yévowo, which needed 
no amplification, On the other hand, if «i yévovo was the original text, it would seem 
to cry out for an apodosis, and «i dvvax yevov would be a natural scholiastic paraphrase 
which might readily take the place of what it was intended to elucidate. That this 
is not altogether an imaginary proceeding may be seen from the Homeric scholia: 
schol. A on II 559 GAX’ ef pv decxiooaiped? EXdvTes] Ort ELwOev rpoovraxovaréov Td Kadds 
dv €xou* ei avrov aveAdvres decxiooaipefa, KaAws av €xor. Eustathius (p. 1038. 1) notes 
the ellipse in O 571. So too ¥ on infr. 863 paraphrases «i pou £uvein x.7.A.: potpa Se 
evtuxia otov ef dAnOevw yévorrd poe Kal edtvxeiv Td GANGes Stagwovte, 

O.T. 709 Bporecov ovdev pavTixns €xov TEXVNS. 

The last three words are usually understood to mean ‘sharing in the art of 
divination,’ but nothing relevant has been quoted in support of this rendering except 
Plat. Phaedy. 2448 tov éavrigs (scil. pavias) €xovra, which in itself requires justification. 
Hermann prefers: nihil rerum humanarum ex uatum arte pendet, but for this no authority 
has been adduced. I suggested ed oxdv in the critical note, but this ought rather to 
have been ¢d ’yov= well provided with, as in Eur. Helid. 379 rav ed xapitwv €xovoav 
ToAw, Hipp. 462 wdpr’ éxovras eb ppevar. 


O.T. 713 


J. thinks that £0. is better than ¢£o. as expressing the suddenness with which 
his doom would overtake him. But the remark is open to serious question, and €£o« 
is rendered almost certain by the echo in Phil. 331 éwei yap eoye poip’ ’AxtAA€a Oaveiv. 
Add Eur. Hec. 5 érei Povydv modw | xivdvvos ecxe Sopt mecciv “EAAnvixy. Eur. 
Suppl. 618 GAA rdv eitvxia Aaprpdv dv Tis aipot poipa raddiv. Hom. p 326"Apyov &’ ad 
kata poip’ éAaBev péAavos Oavaroro. 


O.T. 724 


ws avTov 7&0 potpa mpds wa.dds Gaveiv, 


dv yap av eds 
Xpeiav epevva padiws avrds havei. 

In C.R. VII. 343 1 proposed to read xpeiav dvevpy, and still believe that this 
solution is possible. In Hesych. IV. 305 Musurus corrected avevpyrov to dvepedvnrov. 
Earle accepted iv .. . xpetav from Musgrave, who understood ypeiav as =zpaguv, 
vem, negotium, But this neutral sense of ypeia, though it may be well established for 
Polybius and Plutarch, is doubtful for Sophocles, and is certainly not proved either 
by O.C. 1755 Tivos, @ maides, xpeias dvicat; or Ai, 740 Ti 8 earl yxpeias tHod’ 
UTETT AVL [LEVOY 5 


O.T. 766 sq. 


Sédocn’ Euavrov, ® ybvast, pay TOAN’ ayav 
cipnpuev’ 7) pot du’ & viv eiowdetv OéAw, 

The comma after por, which Jebb thought conducive to clearness, I have 
removed, believing that the sense is: ‘I fear I have already given too many reasons 
for wishing to see him ’—in the present dialogue. 

O.T. 772 sq. TW yap av Kal peifove 
AeEarp’ av H gol, dua THXNs ToLacd’ twv ; 

There can be no question that these words ought to mean, ‘to whom would 
I rather speak (lit. tell of my sorrows, with the object supplied from 7701) than to 
thee, when in such hap?’ H. Richards (Amstophanes and others, p. 292), holding that 
pet(wv never means preferable or more suttable, proposed to substitute xdpeivov, as in 
effect the comparative of locasta’s afia paGeiv in 769. Platt (C.Q. V. 258), while 


1 This is in view of Platt’s objection that A¢fa:u without an accusative is utterly intolerable, 
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assenting to Richards’s premiss, will have nothing to say for his remedy, and prefers 
peiCova, which may have been a traditional variant (C.Q. 1X. 85), and was thrown out 
tentatively by Wunder. But pei(ova fails to give the meaning which we require ; for 
what crisis more serious than the present could Oedipus have had in mind? More- 
over, Platt does less than justice to Richards, when he suggests that dpeivov. in the 
ethical sense is irrelevant. Richards says quite clearly that his deivove is predicative, 
i.e. to what fitter person? In fact, Richards’s proposed text would be the personalized 
form of rive yap dv dueuvov ein 7) vol A€yew; Or, in other words, it would correspond 
to infr. 1368 xpetoowv yap joba pnxér dv 7 Cov tupdds, Hdt. 1. 37 dpeivw éeoti ravra 
obrw rovevpeva, Steph. Byz., p. 351, py) Kiver Kapdpivay, dxivytos yap dpeivwv. Lobeck 
on At. 634 yields much more. Is it not possible after all to understand peifov in the 
same way? That péyas with its comparative and superlative may as an attribute 
mean something like important is admitted, and that Verrall on Med. 549 was wrong 
in denying that péyas pidos could be identified with our ‘great’ friend is shown by 
Soph. Phil. 586, where ¢idos péyworos is applied to Philoctetes, who certainly was not 
powerful, and by Ai. 1331 ¢didov o” éy® péyworov ’Apyeiwy veuw. Ant. 652 Ti yap 
yevo.r’ av €Axos peifov 7) hidos xaxds; what wound could be worse? O.C. 439 pei{w 
KoAacriy Tov piv jpaprnpevwr, ‘too severe a chastiser.’ Dem. 20. 44 Tods peyirrous 
katpous, ‘the most critical times’; id. 27. 7 péywrrot avrol paprupés prow yeycvacr, ‘my 
opponents have proved to be my best witnesses.’ So here, ‘to whom could it be 
better, fitter to tell?’ The best illustration is to be found, I believe, in S, Ant. 182 
kat peifov’ doris avti THs abtov ratpas pirov vopifer, TovTovY ovdapovd A€yw, ‘ regards as of 
more importance.’ In weighing so minute a matter as this, we must always remember 
that it is impossible to find any single rendering which will at once suit the various 
applications of the Greek texts and satisfy the requirements of English idiom. 


O.T. 779 imeprrAnobeis peOns. Ven c has the gloss oivov, and for the genitive 
with treprAnodeis cf. 874. Plat. Rep. 571c 7 citwv 7) peOns rAnoGev. In view of 
these facts I have returned to the old vulgate, which editors since Dindorf have 
changed to péOy, seemingly in excess of deference to the first hand of L. The dative 
with words expressing fullness is rare: see Elmsley on Eur. Bacch, 18, who, however, 
in his Appendix quotes Eur. Her. 372 wevxavow xépas rAnpodvres. 


O.T. 807: C.R. XXXVIII. 14. 


O.T. 827: The illogical order e€éOpeve xagépuoe is given by five or more of the 
deterioves, but it was tacitly assumed that it was a mere blunder. Yet this particular 
form of Hysteron Proteron often occurs (Kuehner-Gerth II. 603. 4), and Weil on 
Eur. El. 969 ras yap xtévw viv, 7 p’ EOpee xarexev, points out its rhetorical advantage. 
Now that the generally discredited variant can be traced back at least to the fifth 
century, future editors may feel free to adopt it. 


O.T. 866: The superscript readings ovpavias 6’ aifépos are probably a conjecture 
by some critic who saw that the accusative could not stand in this context, and that 
the genitive was at least possible. ovpavia ’v passed to ovpaviav, and aifépa was 
consequential. The correspondence of 866=867 involves a metrical difficulty: 
Wilamowitz, keeping dxpordrav, which is more than suspicious, finds two choriambi, 
in the strophe at least without synaphea. But vyirodes=axpdtara may be cretics 
with the second long syllable resolved. 867=877 are iambic trimeters, with aiGépu 
corresponding to azoropov : 

UGUUVU- —— ae 

O.T. 870: Elmsley’s somewhat obscure critical note has misled Jebb and 
Campbell, who attribute yx for pyv to a codex E, whereas E is Elmsley’s symbol for 
Erfurdt, and Erfurdt’s contribution to the text was the substitution of pdy for py. 
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This last Elmsley prints in his text, but himself’ proposed ovdé pajrore x.7.4., which 
most modern editors have accepted from him. 

Whether we should read xaraxowwdoy or Kataxowdoe is another question. The 
subjunctive, as indicated in Elmsley’s array of examples supplemented by the modern 
grammars (Kuehner-Gerth II. 222, Stahl, p. 367, 2), is very much the more frequent, 
if we may rely on the evidence of the MSS. 


O.T. 888-891: By an unfortunate misprint a full stop which ought to be a 
comma is placed after yA:das, and a comma which ought to be a full stop is placed 
after pard(wv. This is the more surprising, since the original copy from which the 
text was printed is correctly punctuated. 

e£erat = become involved with. The word is freely used as roughly equivalent to 
capesseve, and is by no means limited, as Jebb seems to imply, to the sense of to cling 
to. Cf. Eur. Or. 502 aiparos Sixnv éaiav Sudxovr’ éxBadrgciv re Swpatwv Kat Tov vopov 
tT dv eixer’ (=stood by) eiacBiys 7’ av jv. So épyov éxerOar, trav Aowrav ExerOau 
Thuc. 1. 49, 2. 2, 8.67. Menand. Hero 47 éyépueOa tris airis ércOvpias does not (pace 
Capps) mean ‘to cling to,’ but simply ‘to share.’ Pind. Pyth. 4. 244 Spdxovros 3 
eixeto AaBpotaray yeviwv, of the fleece = was within the grip of ... It follows that 
eferae needs no change whatsoever, but sooner than adopt Blaydes’s clumsy 4@0ixrwv 
Gigera:, I should prefer to guess yA‘£erax. 

892 sq.: Dindorf accounts for the variant rovro:s (instead of roicd’) as an attempt 
to fill the trimeter. If so, it was a causeless interpolation ; but rovros is nothing 
more than the regular gloss 68«] ofros. 

These are the most difficult lines in the play, and no one has satisfactorily 
explained Ovpy (or Ovpot or Ovpav) BédAyn. The schol. rijv Oeiav dixnv suggests that the 
original may have been G@edv BéAn (or, with Kennedy, BéAn Oedv) to assist the metre 
of 906: cf. O.C. 155 xeupds ris dvixyjrov BéAn, fr. 961 Oeav rANy%. 

The appearance of épfera: again after 890, not to speak of ¢eras in 891, is open 
to very grave suspicion, but what is to be made of it or how it can be convincingly 
emended no one has shown. Recently Musgrave’s evgera: has met with some favour, 
but it coheres ill with dyivev, for eéxerac in the sense required (‘ vows’ or ‘ boasts’) 
should be followed by a fut. infin., although in the sense of ‘prays’ the present 
infin. may stand.2 As a stop-gap I have adopted dy’vwv—a very easy change from 
aywve_v—which is suggested by the schol.’s dreAativwv; but trav adixwv adeferas seems 
more suitable to 8go than to épéerau in 894. It is just possible that épferas is middle = 
ward from oneself, reinforced by dyivwv. In that case cf. Hom. A 128-130 Avs 
Ovyarnp ayeXein | 1} tor rpdabe arava Bédos éxerevkés Gpuver | 4 Se Técov pev EEpyeEV 
amd x pods. 


O.T. 935 


Jebb, supporting zapd, assumes that, whichever proposition be adopted, the 
meaning is from whom. But surely rpés may be justified both here and in El. 70 mpos 
GeGv wpynpévos in the sense ‘at whose bidding,’ or ‘in whose service.’ To this the 
Homeric usage points: Z 456 Kal kev . . . mpds GAAns iardv idaivors, A 239 SixacmoAot 
oi Te Oépuorras rpds Ards eipdarac ‘on Z.’s commission.’ Hence the ypappatixot glossed 
mpos with rapa as in Cramer, A.O. I. 337, 26, quoting A 239, and in Hesych. III. 386 
and in schol. Hom. ¢ 207 mpds Ards ciow aravres £eivol Te TTWXOL TE, Hesych. III. 385 
Tpos avTov* rap’ avrov. See also gl. Harl. on Ai. 842, cr. n. on Ant. 727, Med. 297. 
Bast, Pp. 837, 934, points out that the confusion of zpds and apa is often due to 
misreading of the texts. 


4 7 A , - 2 , 
70 Tota TavTa; mpds Tivos 8 adtypeEvos ; 


. L in Elmsley’s apparatus stands for certain pp. vii). 
readings which he intended to discuss in his 2 Jebb avoids this difficulty. 
notes, and almost adopted in the text (Praef., 
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O.T.955 «x THs Kopiv@ov is very strange here, especially since the future participle 
ayyeAov, which normally would require a verb of motion to precede it, is awkwardly 
attached to Aeyer. It is perhaps worth suggesting that ex ris KopivOov may have 
strayed here from 936, and displaced the genuine text rdépeorw Gvaé or Kal ppv 
adixrat or what not. 


O.T. 957 


Since Jebb remarks that in his opinion onpdévrwp is unquestionably right, it 
seems to be incumbent upon those who dissent to give their reasons. Apart from 
the Homeric usage, which is adequately represented by Liddell and Scott, onpdvrwp, 
so far as I can ascertain, does not occur before the Alexandrine texts, where it is first 
used in the sense of indicator, either as a substantive or an adjective. What Apollonius, 
Lex. S.v. onpavropes, means by his A€youev, unless this is a reference to Ap. Rh. I. 355, 
I do not know. But the word was certainly common in later Greek as =¢ndicator. 
Jacobs, A.P., Vol. XIII. 435, quotes four examples. Add Tryphiod. 237 dyjiov 
ayyeAXovea PoPov onpavropt xarvo, Orph. 6. 6 aorépes rdons poipns onpavtopes: 
Hesych. IV. 7 capevopa tiv BpaPevtiv tov cpapi(ovtwr, i.e. a marker rather than a 
referee. The lemma stands for capavropa, or Doric (perhaps Tarentine) form. All 
this goes to show that onuavrwp may be a late intruder, whether parallel or not to the 
gloss pnvvt7s in B, It is true that there is no example of yiyveo@a: with an aorist 
participle in Sophocles except where it is accompanied bya negative. But that is 
perhaps not very remarkable in so small a field. For Jebb ought certainly not to 
have said that such a case of yevéo@ax with aor. partic. would be unexampled. Cf. 
Aristid, VIII., p. 51 (to Sarapis), domwep 7a tpOra cdwxas, cttw Kal Ta Sedrepa eivaKxotoas 
yevou; W. Schmid, Atticismus II. 100, IV. 144. 


QvTOS or TV ONpHvas (OF TnudvTwp) yevod. 


O.T. 976 


So the verse is written in A, whereas L supports Aéxos in the place of Aé€xrpor, 
with Aéxtpov superscript in the hand of the dcopOirns. If we follow A (with Jebb, 
Kennedy, Bruhn, and others), it is difficult to account for the corruption, unless we 
are prepared to say that Aexos is a mere blunder. There cannot be any question here 
of a gloss supplanting the true text, and we must assume that the cause of the 
variation was what Headlam used to call simplex ordo, i.e. the scribe was prompted 
by the desire to bring Aéxos into close connexion with 7d pytpds, a very common 
fault, and that A€xos should be transposed to follow oxvetv or de?, as proposed by 
Dindorf in 1836. Aéxrpov was therefore a conjecture adopted for metrical reasons. 


‘ A \ ‘ , 5) > A -. 
Kat mws TO pnTpos AExTpov ovK oKveiv pe Sei ; 


O.T. 1031 


L has ev xatpots and Pal. €v xaupois pe. 
must have been accidental. A’s év xaxois pe, though a well-supported reading, was 
surely a Byzantine conjecture. M’s ypdéderac printed above is unquestionably right, 
and it is surprising that others have not followed the lead of W. W. Walker, who 
conjectured the truth, and Professor Housman, who came near to it with eis yépas pe. 
The confusion of « and x (Verrall on Eum. 448, supr. 472 xnpes and xelpes) is scarcely 
less common than that of a and ¢; but the most convincing testimony in favour of 
xepotv here is Tvach. 517, where in place of xepdos the variant xa:pos appears in B and 
Lc (with xe superscript in the latter by a recent hand). 


ti 8 adyos ioyxovt’ ev xepoiv pe Aap Pavers. 
The dropping of pe in the L tradition 


, > , > , 
KaXov y’ ovedos orapyavwv avechounv. 


O.T. 1035 


All our MSS, have Sevov y’ dvedos, but nevertheless I believe that xaddv is 
right. Evustathius (on A 211), p. 88, dre 5€ ov« dei rd dvedos Bapeia ré~is Eat Kai 
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SOPHOCLEA III. 17I 


andns, SnAot ov povov 6 ypawas ws Kaddv dvedos orapydvev dveAdunv, GAAa aiv GAAoLs 
kat 0 eirwv KdAAoTov dvesdos (Eur. Phoen. 821). Eustathius quotes our line as an 
example of dvedos used in a good sense, and thereby justifies the epithets employed 
in our text and in the Phoenissae. Now, although this view is wrong (Verrall on 
Eur. Med. 514), the passage is quoted as an authority for a particular meaning of 
dve.oos, to which interpretation the presence of xaAddv is absolutely essential. To 
suppose that Eustathius suffered from a defective memory, as is generally supposed, 
or to accept Valckenaer’s notion that he confused our passage with Med. 514, is 
utterly impossible when once his context is examined. It should of course be 
remembered that the authority in question is not that of Eustathius in the twelfth 
century, but that of his source, which may have been a thousand years earlier. For 
we have not yet done with Eustathius. On p. 1097, 25 (P 105), he interprets the 
proverbial xaxov d€ Ke péptepov cin dvti Tov ws év Kaxois KdAALov. evTevOev LopoxAgs 
Tapageras rovet Tov Oidiroda Aéyovta wepi aiTov, dtu KdAXOS KaKOv Urovrov eLeTpady 
(O.T. 1396) avri tov ev Kaxois péya xal mepupavés, ein 8 av dpoudv te kat Td KaAdov 
y’ ovedos orapydvwv averAcuny, i.e. a fine reproach, a similar, but more ironical, 
admixture of xaAdv and xaxév. Cf. Phil. 477, Eur. Bacch. 652, I.A. 305. Observe 
that here too xaAév must have stood in the text quoted. But the source from which 
Eustathius drew was different, so that if we assume that here too there was a slip of 
memory, the coincidence was indeed strange. 

But if the explanation is so simple, how is it that all our MSS. have inherited 
Secvdv, which Sophocles did not write? It may be at once admitted that devos was 
certainly not a normal gloss on xaAds. But here the critic has to deal with a 
refractory text, and having misunderstood dvedos, he has to force xaAov. So he 
proceeds (p. 88, 18): ein S€ dv rocovrov dvewdos 6 Adyos 6 rpodpepwv wafos Te Secvdv pev 
exionpov b€ dAXAws ev avOpuros Kat Oavpaldpevov, drotov kal Td Tod Oidirodos Supynpa. 
Does it not appear that devov came from the commentary rather than the text? But 
however that may be, I hold that Sophocles wrote xaddv, 


O.T. 1062: The reason for adopting Hermann’s conjecture here is that a pre- 
position is frequently added to explain the construction, and subsequently makes its 
way into the text. See Starkie on Ar. Ach., p. lxxx. So supr. 1005 the gloss da is 
superscript in Me: 6a rovro >, infr. 1157 n. 


O.T, 1064 


This is one of the numerous cases where the original text of L (dpa) has been 
corrected to the A tradition (Spav), This has occurred especially in the triad, and 
most of all in the O.7., where I have counted 97 examples against 53 in the three 
plays, Tvach., Phil., O.C., taken together; and most of the latter (38) are of the 
special superscript class, which is mentioned on p. xi of the Preface, Of the 
detevioves 10 at least have Spa, whereas ET alone have dpav. Which of the variants 
should be adopted is not easy to determine, but it would be wrong to decide the 
question on the strength of L’s original reading. In favour of the infinitive Elmsley 
quoted Aesch. Eum. 794 €noi rider Oe pn Bapvorovas péeperv, 


o nw , 4 “ , 
dpws TLOov por, Aiooopat, pr) Spay rade, 


O.T, 1131 


The MSS. have prijpns iro, but there should be no hesitation in adopting 
Reiske’s pvjpns aro, The two prepositions are, as everyone knows, constantly 
confused; and whereas pv. tro is, so far as we know, solecistic, py. dro is justified 
by dropvnpovevey and its own frequent employment. Suid. has arocroparifew glossed 
by dd pryjpns Aéyev. The same gloss is found in Tim. Lex. Plat., p. 43; cf. ard 
otopatos, Plat. Theaet. 142d, Bekk. Anecd. 436, 6 ard ordparos: ws pets, TO py dia 


OVX WoTE y’ ElTEty EV TAXEL pS aro, 
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He proceeds to quote Philemon Nepuopevor: (II. 490 K.) 
Add Xen. Mem. III. 6. 9 ovrws 


ypopparwv adrX’ ard pvnpns. 
and ard yAwrrys from Cratinus Nopo: (I. 51 K). 
O.C. 936 is quite different. 


> , > a 
y’ ard TTOMATOS El7reEty, 


O.T. 1157 edwk’ * 

I mention this passage solely for the reason that it is a clear example of the 
tendency noted on 1062, whereby an explanatory preposition finds its way into the 
text. ev xpépa is the reading of nearly all the copies with which we are acquainted 
(LA, Ven., Ven. c, Lb, Trin, TAQ), and the omission of év seems to be due to Tri- 


clinius, This intrusive év often appears in scholia: cf. sch. Pind. P. 4. 113a, ib. 10, 12a. 


odécGat & wpeAov 770’ Hpépa. 


O.T. 1160 


Jebb gives to éAg as a future its modal force: ‘is determined to cause delay.’ 
This is of course possible, although, as Gildersleeve observes (Syntax, § 267), ‘in 
principal clauses the modal force is more or less effaced.’ We should, however, bear 
in mind that Blaydes may be right in treating €Ag as a present, since eAav and €Aa are 
found in tragic texts belonging to the present stem, and Pind. N. 3. 74 supports the 
indicative. Gl. B has éAg: eAatvec. 


O.T. 1168 


I should prefer to read év yéve: for éyyevijs, just as Valckenaer corrected Fthes. 413 
ot 8’ ovdey ipiv éyyevels wehuxores, on the strength of O.T. 1016, Eur. Alc. 904 €pot tes 
fv év yéver, Dicaeog. fr. 1 rots . . . év yéver tepuxdow, Dem. 47. 70 ov ydp eorw ev yever 
got. In defence of éyyevijs in the Rhesus Porter rightly calls attention to O.C. 1167 
Spa kat’ “Apyos ei tis ily éyyevijs ; but this is a stronger case, seeing that no parallel 
has been adduced for éyyevijs with the genitive, which Jebb labours to defend. 
Blaydes notwithstanding, xe‘vov must not be taken with yeyus. 


o?) 
O.T. 1170 


There is no doubt whatever about the true reading here, notwithstanding that 
LA and a large preponderance of the detertoves support dxovwv. It is in fact a clear 
example of the common confusion of the infinitive and participial suffixes (see e.g. 
fr. 462). The true reading stands, apart from Plutarch’s evidence, in Liv. p and v 
Me Lc’. I only refer to the line as a warning to any who are concerned to verify 
their references. Jebb’s critical note simply bristles with error. He states that four 
MSS., namely, V, V?, V%, V* [according to his notation of the MSS. Ven. 468, 616, 
467, 472], have axovwy corrected to dxoveww. The reading of Ven. 616 and 472 I do 
not know, although I have a shrewd suspicion. But for Ven. 468 and 467 I have 
accurate collations, and they both have dxovwy without any correction. Jebb’s error 
is all the more strange since he professes (p. lii) to have collated these MSS. But 
that is notall. Jebb proceeds: ‘The schol. in L kdéy woattws cipi To viv aKovew .. .’ 
But the words do not come from = as might be inferred, but from a much later hand, 
The gloss in a better form, éx’ aire for wratrws, is quoted by Brunck and referred to 
B by Blaydes. That being so, Jebb’s suggestion that ‘tw viv axovew might be an 
instrumental dative paraphrasing dxovwy’ is untenable. A further misunderstanding 
is due to the hastiness of Wilamowitz. Bruhn, following Jebb as I suppose, assigns 
to V? the reading dxotwy, with -ev superscript; but owing to the way in which 
Bruhn’s page (237) is made up Wilamowitz is induced to assign the reading to Vat. a 
[Vat. 40], and unfortunately misled by an error of Campbell, who on 1o11 ascribes 
tapBav to the same Vat. a, proceeds to urge the collation of this MS. on account of 
its age as well as of its remarkable readings. Here again Campbell is at fault, for 
Vat. a has in its text a reading which Triclinius claims as his own conjecture. 


avip 60’, ws €ouxev, és TpuBas €AG., 


5 a Sy , 3 »' / 
7) SovAos, 7) KEivou Tis Eyyevns yeyus ; 


yy > 5 , 5 > @ > , 
Kaywy’ GKOvELY * dAX’ dpuws axovereov. 
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SOPHOCLEA III. 


O.T. 1178 ws dAAnv x Oova Soxav aroivey. 

It is generally conceded that ws here goes with Soxdy, that in 1481 ds is defensible 
in view of the personal relations involved, and that in Tvach. 366 ds is doubtful and 
should perhaps be replaced by és. The nature of the problem may be gauged by 
Hude’s cr. nn. on Thuc. 8. 36,103. I cannot feel satisfied with the tacit assumption 
that és was glossed, e.g. in Thuc., by és. The origin of the construction is unknown. 
See Brugmann-Thumb‘ (1913), p. 522. 


O.T. 1197-1203: This tiresome passage raises two questions which nevertheless are 
interdependent for their solution. (1) Should éxpdryce, said to be the reading of 
Mb, and conjectured by Hermann, be substituted for éxparyoas in 1197, which, save 
as above, is supported by all the known copies? The statement borrowed by Jebb 
from Campbell that Vat. a has éxpdryeev is incorrect ; it has éxpdrnoas quite clearly. 
(2) Should the vulgate, which has avéoras, be abandoned in favour of the less well- 
supported avéora? ‘The choice lies between the adoption of the second or third 
person, so that the two lines may correspond. Few, I am sure, will follow Erfurdt 
in referring doris to the preceding dainova. Hermann’s text shows éxparnoe and 
avertas, but that is because his final judgment inclined to é€xparnoas és ravr’ x.7.X. 
The ultimate choice is not easy, although Dindorf, Wunder (who, however, subse- 
quently changed his mind), Schneidewin, Campbell, Tournier, Jebb, Masqueray 
show no qualms when deciding in favour of the third person. And yet the 
sole objection that is raised to the second person is on the score of metre, which 
will be discussed presently. If we leave metre out of account, the transition to the 
third person in 1197 and back again to the second at cade? is extremely awkward, 
and the double hitch cannot be defended by such simple instances as Phil. 934 or 
Hom. P 248 sqq. (quoted by Brunck). Wunder says quite frankly: ‘si quis quaerat, 
quid sibi tertia persona uelit . . ., quum chorus in reliquo cantu ubique Oedipum 
adloquatur, non aliud equidem respondere possum, quam propterea tertia usum 
persona Chorum de Oedipo hic loqui uideri, quod oratio ad Jovem (é Zev) conversa 
est.’ Jebb stands alone in making a virtue of necessity: ‘To read éxpdrynoas and 
averras would be to efface a fine trait, marking the passion of grief which turns from 
earth to heaven and then again to earth.’ But 6 Zed is not an appeal at all: it is 
merely a parenthetic exclamation, exactly like Tvach. 993 sqq. 6 Knvaia xpnris Boyar, 
lepav olav oiwv éri pos peAew yap avvoas, @ Zev. 

Let us not shrink from facing the facts. What has really influenced editors is 
the tacit assumption that the last syllable of é«xpérynoas must be short in order to 
correspond with 76 in 1187. They have been impressed, I have no doubt, by the 
vigorous assertion with which Hermann voices his great authority: ‘ Glyconeus, 
qualis hic est, rogevoas éxpdrnoas tov, voce monosyllaba in spondeo terminatus, 
inauditus est Graecis, nullaque machina defendi potest.’ Nevertheless, metricians 
now admit not only that a Glyconic may have a spondaic close, but also that the 
irregular long syllable may answer to an antistrophic short. See Phil. 1128 @ rdfov 
didrov, & diAwv=1151 Tav mpdcbev BeXewy adxav. But you will have observed how 
strictly Hermann has fenced in his principle, and that he limits it by requiring 
that any verse adduced as a parallel must end with a monosyllable. We must 
therefore call attention to Eur. El. 700 opéwv wore xAndwv ev= 714 cedAayeito 8 av’ 


adorv mvp. Hermann’s rule, then, is merely a statement of the ordinary practice, 


and must not be too rigidly interpreted. There is even an a fortiort case where 
the verse division occurs in the middle of the word: cf. Eur. Hipp. 143=153, 
El. 1130=1140. 
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O.T. 1264 


Such is the reading of all our best copies, and the only reason for disturbing it 
arises from the doubt whether éwpars (for aiwpats) is admissible in the text of an Attic 
poet. Several modern editors, but not M. Masqueray, answer this question in the 
negative. It is true that an early parallel is not forthcoming, but the passage of 
. Athen. 618e is not without significance. Since ac was always tending to become e, 
the occurrence of the word where its quantity was fixed by metre was eagerly seized 
upon by the grammarians. It will be observed that the evidence in favour of édpa 
here is overwhelming, where the important testimony of Eustathius confirms that of 
the MSS. Jebb’s attempt to make light of Eustathius is singularly misleading. 
aiwpa, he says, ‘is the only form for which there is good authority of the classical 
age.’ But Eustathius (389. 42) comments: dru 5€ 9 pnOeioa aidpa cai dia Tov € Yrdrod 
éxer THY Gpxoveay, ws Snot ov povov 76, TAEKTALS EWpats EuTETAEYpPEVHY, GAA 
Kai TO, PETEWPOS, ETEpOL Eraywvi(erOwoay. Arguing against Kennedy, who quoted 
the extract to prove the classical use of éwpa, Jebb maintained that it ‘ indicates that 
this verse furnished the only classical example of éwpa known to Eustathius ; and 
there is no proof that here he was following an older or better MS. than L.’ The 
knowledge or ignorance of Eustathius is quite irrelevant. He is no more than 
a copyist, and the value of his testimony depends entirely on the quality of his 
source. Our extract is referred by Schwabe to the Atticist lexicographer Aelius 
Dionysius (fr. 23), who lived in the reign of Hadrian (Sophocles, Fragments, Vol. I., 
p. lxxix sqq.), and there can be no doubt that he is right. Not only does the 
significant name of Pausanias occur in the immediate neighbourhood, but the 
connexion with peréwpos is vouched in the recurring gloss by ~ on this passage, 
Phot. Suid. Amecd. Bachm. |. 246, 6. Cf. Suid. v. aiwpa, B.A. 357, 20. Now the 
Eustathius material may not prove that Sophocles wrote é¢wpa, but it is conclusive 
that this form appeared in the best Alexandrine texts, whence it was quoted by the 
Atticists in support of their campaign. That the form with € was not alien to 
Sophocles is indicated by Wunder’s brilliant restoration of éwpjcaca for Gewpjoaca. in 
O.C. 1084. If Dindorf and others choose to write aiwpjcaca that is their affair. 
That éwp- at one time stood in the text is certain, altogether apart from the support 
which it receives from the short syllable in the antistrophe. The necessity of a short 
syllable is not quite so inevitable as Platt maintained: see O.C. 122 sq. In 
Plu. 2. 449a ovvedpoers iS given by the MSS. where cvvawwpyjoes is apparently 
intended=suspense. Cf. id. Num. 7 cvvawpovpevwv to péAovee, 


~ m4 > A “ as 
mTAekTais ewpats euTemAcypevnv + 0 S€. 


O.T. 1278 sq. GAA’ opov péAas ouBpos xdAala & aipatotan’ éréyyero. 

duod is glossed with cvvexas in B, and modern editors seem generally to agree, 
i.e. those who adopt Heath’s xa \a{ys aiparovs, that in means ‘all at once (doraxzi),’ 
Campbell quotes in support Aesch. Pers. 401 6 ras oroAos ere£exwpet, kai Tapny 6 pod 
kAvew ToAAnv Bojv, but surely there toAAjv makes all the difference. It is perhaps 
worth noting that the presence of oyuov, so far as it goes, supports Porson’s conjecture. 
Cf. Trach. 782 pérov xpards SvacrapEevtos aiparos @ opov. 


O.T. 1280 sq. Tad’ éx Svoiv eppwyev ov povov Kaka, 
GAN’ avépi kat yuvackt guppy) KaKd. 

So the MSS, ; but Campbell seems to be alone in thinking that Sophocles could 
have so written. Even he in his Paralipomena was inclined to accept Otto’s ov povov 
«ata, which Jebb also suggested. Conjectures are many, but none has met with 
much approval : if one were compelled to adopt a stop-gap, Porson’s ovx evds povov 
is perhaps as good as any. I wish to point out certain considerations which suggest 
that the corruption is not limited to the last two words of 1280. Notice, in the first 
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place, the datives in Aesch. Pers. 433 xaxov 5 réAayos éppwyev péya Tlépoais, and Eur. 
Hipp. 1338 cot rad’ éppwyev xaxd, whence it follows that the victim is regarded as the 
objective rather than the source of a flood of woe. The datives in 1281 point in the 
same direction, so that the origin (éx) of the calamity becomes irrelevant. Now 
compare Ant, 1272 ev & eu Kdpa Oeds ré7’ dpa Tore péya Bapos p’ éxywv éraurev, ib. 1345 
7a 8 eri Kpari poe rotpos SvoKxdjuctos eiojAato, O.C. 564 eis mwAciora . . . HOAnCa 
kwduvevpar’ ev tayo Kapa, O.T. 263 viv & és 7d Keivouv Kpar’ évnrAal’ % tvyn. On the 
strength of these passages I propose «is dvoiv... It is unnecessary to 
illustrate the common confusion of éx and «is. It will be observed that in any case 
we have an example of the Sophoclean triad, for which see on fr. 591, 4. 


O.T. 1320 Simda oe wevOetv cai durra pepe Kaka, 


So A, but L has dopeiv. It is well known that dépecv, hopetv and dpoveiv are con- 
stantly confused. Here M actually gives ¢poveiv (to feel), which Mr. J. Jackson 
conjectured. But ¢épecv seems simpler (cf. 1415), and need not be disturbed. 


Kapa. 


O.T. 1349 Aa? doris Os p’ am’ aypias Tédas, 

The MSS. have jv after dors, which Hermann struck out, introducing p’ [so 
Jebb states, but I have not been able to trace where he made the proposal]. The 
object of this note is to vindicate the construction as given by Hermann, which 
proceeds on the assumption that there is an ellipse of 7jv (or perhaps rather of éoriv) 
after dorcs. Such a construction with a double relative clause is very rare; it is 
clumsily rhetorical but not illogical; and it is capable of justification. In this way I 
explained Ichn. 325 tof tov Saipov’ doris rol’ Os Tavr’ éerexvnoat(o). Observe that the 
recognition of this principle makes Ant. 2 sq. quite simple, with Ze’s thrown forward 
for the sake of emphasis: dp’ of0@ 6 ru (eoriv) tov am’ Oidizrov KaxGv roiov od Zebs teAce ; 
Analogous instances are to be found in the usage of ovdeis ds 0}: O.T. 373 & coi ovdeis 
Os ovxi tovd’ oveduet taxa, Plat. Crit. 53e ovdels Os épe?; Alc. I. 103b ovdels ds ovy 


vrepBAnGeis rehevye. 


O.T. 1355: a&xos and axGos are commonly confused, In E/. 120T records ayos 
as a variant, and in Aesch. Cho. 419 M has ay@ea, which has been corrected from the 
scholiast. 


O.T. 1362 


Jebb abandons the common explanation (= jointly engendering) on the ground 
that such a meaning of the compound is impossible. But he seems to have over- 
looked Eur. H.F. 798 Aextpwv dvo ovyyeveis evvai. The variant of I povoyevis is 
illustrated by the same confusion in the MSS. of Eur. Hel. 1685. 


opoyevys 8 ad dv aitds epuv tadas. 


O.T. 1459 sq. 


Taidwy d€ Twv pev apréevwv py pot, Kpéov, 
m™po0)) peptpmvav. 


So Elmsley for zpoo6y, the reading of all the known MSS., for Jebb’s statement 
that V [i.e. Ven. 468 according to p. lii] has +pé@y is incorrect. Elmsley founded his 
proposal on El. 1334 viv & evAdSaav rovde tpovOéunv éyd—‘as it was I took heed for 
this.’ Jebb allows this to be plausible, but thinks it weaker than the reading of the 
scribes. The question is rather which is the more appropriate to the context, and 


it is not easily answered. Whereas zpocrifecOa: generally implies the assumption 
of a burdensome task, mporiferGa. is to display or make manifest a quality (e.g. 
avépayaGiav in Thuc. 2. 42). 
other upon the object. 

The fact that the MSS. support zpov- is absolutely without significance, for mpds 
and zpé in composition are universally confused. 


The one throws its chief emphasis upon the verb, the 
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O.T. 1474: éxyovos and éyyovos are different ways of spelling the same word. In 
view of the evidence collected by Meisterhans’, p. 107, it is impossible to determine 
which spelling Sophocles adopted, and I have given the preference to éxyovos as the 
Homeric form. See further Shilleto, cr. n. on Dem. F.L. § 53, Adam on Plat. 
Rep. 364e, Sandys on Dem. 6. 31. It should, however, be observed that the papyrus 
of the J¢hneutae gives éyyovois (Vv. 222). 


, ‘ > 4 , > |. & , LO 
Aéyers * Ey@ yap ei’ 6 moprivas Tabe, 
“ / 
yvovs THY Tapovcay TEpyv Ho” etyev Tadat, 


O.T. 1476 sq. 


The passage may be construed in different ways, and if any commas are 
introduced I should place them after répyw and e/yev. The purpose of this note is to 
maintain that rv rapotoav trépy.v does not mean ‘the delight which you now feel.’ 
rapovoav cannot be used of absolute time without forcing upon yvovs the altogether 
inappropriate sense of foveseeing. We should paraphrase: ‘You have me to thank for 
this, since I knew the delight which you were wont to feel in them from of old. 
rapovcay is thus relative in time to yvovs, and maAau qualifies Tapovray. Everyone 
should recognize the principle of the divided attribute, though it is much more widely 
prevalent than is usually admitted: see Jebb on supr. I199, 1245. ‘But if anyone 
prefers to take rdAax with eZyev, he cannot be refuted. Clumsy as this may seem at 
first sight, it is thoroughly idiomatic, and the true view is indicated by At. 337 sq. 
dvip éovxev 4 voreiy 7 Tots waAac vorjnpacr Evvovar AvreieGar rapwv—brought face to face 
with the ills that long have harassed him. 

From the point of view of Sophoclean usage, the material collected by Ellendt, 
p. 293, shows that there is nothing to choose between répyv €xw and repyis €xer pe. 


Tis oUTOS EoTaL, Tis Tapappive, TEKVa, 
Towavr’ dveidn AapPavew & Tots Epois 
yovevow extrac opav & opov SnAjpara ; 

I have adopted the infin. AapPBavew because the infinitive is the normal con- 
struction after verbs expressing daring, and the palaeographical difference is trifling 
(supr. 1170). Cf Thuc. 3. 74 7 woAus exivdvvevoe aca SvapBapjvan, Ar. Ach. 645 
Satis mapexwvdvvevo’” eizeiv ev ’AOnvaiows ta Sixara. Jebb, however, justly quotes in 
defence of the participle Plat. Legg. 699a ovdeis tore €Bon Onoev ove exvdvveroe 
Evppayxopevos. The distinction between the two constructions 1s explained by 
Goodw., § 903 ; and here at least the infin. seems to be the more natural and direct. 


This, however, is an unimportant matter as compared with the difficulty of 1495. 
A. C. PEARSON. 


O.T. 1493 sqq. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
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VERTITVR VERTVMNVS. 


Too late for my edition of Propertius, but in time, I hope, to anticipate one 
criticism of the many that will be aimed at its details, I have detected a serious flaw 
in my text of his elegy upon Vertumnus (IV. ii.; IV. iii. of my edition). It is not 
so serious as some of the flaws caused in it by the corruption of our archetype; but 
instead of helping I have hindered truth in respect of two of the couplets. Now I 
should like to put forward a correction, which seems to set us in a fair way to recover 
the author’s pattern, as well as his words, in the second half of the elegy. 

The pattern and the order of the first half have been recovered by the aid of 
Housman and Schrader, who by transferring to it a passage of eight and another of 
six verses, found in the MSS. between v. 45 and v. 56, cause mendax fama, uaces: 
alius mtht nominis index (v. 19 of the MSS.) to become the first of the second half; the 
sense then leaves no doubt that the first thirty-two verses of the original ran in 
stanzas of six verses each, with an introductory couplet before the first one, intro- 
ducing the cognomen priscum to be derived. The last stanza of six (vv. 59-64) has an 
introductory couplet to match the first, and refers specifically to the equal series of 
stanzas of six to be expected in the second half: sex supevant uersus, 


When vv. 41-46 of the vulgate have thus been moved to precede v. 19 (whose 
fama, uaces must bear reference to fama est in v. 41), and vv. 49-56 to precede v. 5 
(whose haec tuyba must bear reference to the turba togata of v. 56), the couplet which 
intervenes between these passages in the MSS., vv. 47, 48, remains as the conclusion 
of the god’s own account of himself, and gives the final authoritative derivation of 


his name. 
at mihi, quod formas wnus uervtebar in omnes, 


nomen ab euentu patria lingua dedit. 


I very wrongly allowed myself to transpose this couplet to follow v. 20—to 
which it bears direct reference—believing that thereby I was restoring the stanzas of 
six verses as far as v. 58, not perceiving at the time any recoverable pattern in the 
distichs succeeding. Yet the stanzas of the first half are marked off with great 
distinctness according to subject. Only a series of careless mistakes by scribes has, 
I now think, obscured a hardly less distinct grouping of distichs in what follows. 

For the first stanza of the second half I should have grouped with vv. 19-22 of 
the vulgate, not vv. 47, 48, but vv. 27, 28, as follows: 


My Edition. MSS. 
33 Mendax fama, uaces: alius mihi nominis index : 19 
de se narranti tu modo crede deo. 
43 arma tuli quondam et, memini, laudabar in illis ; 27 
corbis in inposito pondere messor eram. 
35 opportuna mea est cunctis natura figuris: 21 


in quamcumque uoles uerte, decorus ero. 


The distich avma tult . . . evam is the only one, except vv. 47, 48, which is in 
past tenses; in all the rest the modern worshipper of the god is bidden to supply or 
suppose the attributes which will cause him to change shape. He is referring here, 
as in no other of these distichs, to the chief associations of his worship in ancient times 
warfare and harvest, already discussed in the first twenty-six verses of the elegy. 
It is possible that the distich was omitted because -ov evo ended the following penta- 
meter, as -oy ev@ this, while each hexameter ended in -ts. Once omitted, it might 
well be inserted after gvamina secta (26) because of messor. 


M 
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The second stanza should pick up decorus (22) with a series of specially orna- 
mental impersonations, thus: 


39 indue me Cois, fiam non dura puella; 23 
meque uirum sumpta quis neget esse toga? 

45 sobrius ad lites: at, cum est inposta corona, 29 
clamabis capiti uina subisse meo. 

47 cinge caput mitra, speciem furabor Iacchi: 31 


furabor Phoebi, si modo plectra dabis. 


A man goes in his toga ad lites; corona and uina lead on to Iacchus; as Phoebus 
he is more decorus still. ‘These are the forms in which Vertumnus would first appeal 
to the town-bred elegist. It is just possible that sobrius . . . dabis was omitted 
because of the similarity of fuvabor, plectva (32) and turabis, secta (26). But this 
Omission would seem to be due more probably to gross carelessness. With regard to 
the point at which it was inserted by correction, I shall have more to say. 


The third stanza will have begun with the first in order of the remaining distichs 
(25, 26), whose hexameter picks up the last distich of the second stanza (32 and 3r); 


da falcem et torto frontem mihi conprime faeno. 


tuvabis and manu nostra in its pentameter similarly refer to clamabis and capitt meo 
in v. 30. 

Into the same stanza the next in order of the remaining distichs will fall (33, 34); 
and, after sum deus and the hunting, est etiam . . . Vertumnus and horsemanship aptly 
follow in vv. 35, 36. 


41 da falcem et torto frontem mihi conprime faeno ; 25 
iurabis nostra gramina secta manu. 

49 cassibus inpositis uenor: sed harundine sumpta 33 
fautor plumoso sum deus aucupio. 

51 est etiam aurigae species Vertumnus et eius 35 


traicit alterno qui leue pondus equo. 


As I have done injustice to this last couplet in my edition, I must explain my 
belief that v. 35 is sound. It is quite a trick of Propertius in this book to put the 
third person into the mouth of a speaker referring to himself. The turn is seen in 
xii. 13, 14 (habuit Cornelia... e¢ sum . . .) and 33, 34 (non fust Cornelia; quin et erat 
. . +) in iv. I, 2 (suo mittit . . . st potes esse meus); and we have seen it at our 
vv. 33, 34 (mihi . . . dese). As to the name Vertumnus appearing at this point I 
shall have more to say; the note in my edition springs from my original error of 
removing vv. 47, 48 of the MSS. into the first stanza. But Ovid may, I think, be 
used to confirm the form of the sentence est . . . species Vertumnus, at which many 
have stumbled before me. The passage in which he plagiarizes ours to his own ends 
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is Metam. XIV. 643-655, where those of Vertumnus’ shapes which might appeal to : 


Pomona are catalogued. 


o quotiens habitu duri messoris aristas 
corvbe tulit uerique fuit messons tmago ! 
tempora saepe gerens faeno religata recenti 
desectum poterat gvamen uersasse uideri ; 
saepe manu stimulos rigida portabat, ut illum 
tuvasses fessos modo disiunxisse iuuencos ; 
falce data frondator erit uitisque putator ; 
induerat scalas, lecturum poma putares ; 
miles evat gladio, piscator harundine sumpta. 
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VERTITVR VERTVMNVS 


denique per multas aditum sibi saepe figuras 
repperit, ut caperet spectatae gaudia formae. 
ille etiam picta vedimitus tempova mitra, 
innitens baculo, positis per tempora (?) canis, 
adsimulauit anum. ... 


He has changed the context of harundo, mitra, and baculum; but where so many 
echoes of our vv. 25, 26, 33 appear, it is fair to infer that werique fuit messoris imago is 
a recollection of our v. 35. 


The fourth stanza continues without alteration: 


53 suppetat hoc, pisces calamo praedabor ; et ibo 37 
mundus demissis institor in tunicis. 

55 pastor ouem ad baculum possum curare; uel idem 39 
sirpiculis medio puluere ferre rosam. 

37 at mihi, quod formas unus uertebar in omnes, 47 


nomen ab euentu patria lingua dedit. 


The rod for preying on the water is contrasted with the staff for guarding on the 
land, the spruce trader in the town with the flower-hawker on the dusty highway— 
each bent on wersuva. But vv. 37-40 differ from all the rest in that the two imper- 
sonations mentioned in each couplet have no obvious or even verbal connexion with 
one another. 


Three of them begin, indue me, da falcem, 
suppetat hoc, with a request for the attribute. Three of them end with reference to 
the derivation of the god’s name: werte, Vertumnus, unus uertebay in omnes. (Vertumnus 
in v. 35 implies: uertit unus omnes equos auriga, uertit unum et alterum equum desultor.) 
speciem (of two kindred gods) appears in the last hexameter of the second stanza, 
species (of two kindred performers) in the last of the third; cunctis figuris in the last 
hexameter of the first stanza is echoed by fovmas ommes in that of the fourth. But 
more curious is the appearance of the participle ¢mposztus in the middle distich of the 
first three stanzas. In the MSS. order the word occurs thrice in six lines, with 
intolerably flat effect. Now it sounds as a keyword marking stanza from stanza, like 
the guoniam of II. xii. (my Ell. L1b. II. xi.), 7, 11, 15, or the magnus of my IV. i. 6, 
12, 20, 21. As between the second and third stanzas the verbs are thus distributed : 
sumpta, esse, inposta, cinge, dabis, and da, conprime, inposttis, sumpta, est. (imposttus occurs 
in the last stanza of the first half of the elegy.) 


Now for the pattern of these stanzas. 


If the reader will do me the honour of looking at my text as published, he will 
see that fol. 131° of the ancestor MS. should now end, not with the six lines which I 
propose to move from their traditional place, but with the distich following these, 
cassibus inpositis . . . aucupio; for my vv. 37, 38 are to return, whence they came, to 
the middle of fol. 132%. But the scribe who copied from this ancestor MsS., 
incuriosissimus omnium, had omitted eight verses of fol. 130° and six of fol. 131°, and was 
now fourteen lines behind his exemplar (which in the preceding poem he had been 
reproducing, according to his lights). Therefore, when he had copied fourteen lines 
of fol. 131°, he finished one of his own pages of sixteen lines. The last six lines of 
these fourteen were ayma tuli . . . plectva dabis. He inserted them at the bottom of 
his page because he had omitted them just above, and in this order, because the 


messoy came in aptly after gramina secta. 
O. L. RicuHmonp. 


EDINBURGH. 











H@IKH AEZIX AND DINARCHUS. 


In the opening chapter of the Judtcium de Dinarcho* Dionysius quotes a passage 
from the Ilepi éuwvipwv of Demetrius Magnes, at the end of which come the words 
9 S¢ A€~is Eorit rod Aewwdpxov Kupiws OK) waBos Kwovoca cyeddv TH TiKpig povov Kai 
To Tévy Tod Anpoorbevixod xapaxtnpos Aevropéevyn Tov Se riGavov Kai Kupiov pydev evdeovora. 
[I have deliberately omitted all punctuation marks, because the punctuation of this 
sentence is still doubtful, though I hope to suggest a possible interpretation of its 
meaning at the end of this article.] Now there is nothing in this sentence or in the 
words preceding it to indicate beyond all possibility of doubt the precise meaning of 
kupiws 7)0:x7y. And in such circumstances, to allow free play to personal (or perhaps 
natural) prejudices regarding the significance of the phrase is more than dangerous. 
The whole problem of 10:x%) Aééus has been treated too cursorily. If one mentions 
the phrase to a non-professional student of Greek, who, however, has some 
acquaintance with the Attic orators, he immediately replies : ‘I suppose you mean 
the sort of thing you meet in Lysias.’ And he is to be excused, because, after all, 
that is the predominant meaning of the term. But it has other senses, and therefore 
one must fight shy of vague statements like that of Finke,’ who, after quoting the 
above lines, comments: ‘ Demetrius Magnus attribuit ei (sc. Dinarcho) r)v xvpiav 
Aef~tv, qua non sit Demosthene inferior’ (the last few words of which are possibly 
not even a correct translation of the text); or of Burgess,* who enumerates qualities, 
ideas, and topics ‘of special value to the epideictic and court orators,’ among which 
appears 70oroia, which he merely translates ‘impersonation or delineation of 
character,’ without offering any further comment. Sandys‘ talks of ‘the ethical 
warmth of colouring, by which the dullest details are lit up with a fresh life and 
interest.’ Gromska is even more vague (and seems almost to confuse 760s and 
xapaxtip): ‘Grammatici antiqui, qui de Hyperide tractabant, de eloquentiae eius 
genere disputabant, orationum Hyperidearum compositionem et 700s respicientes, 
i.e. quantum in arte rhetorica et oratoria valeret, examinantes.’® In the hope, 
therefore, of being able to represent the difficulty inherent in these lines, and of 
attempting to remove it, or at any rate to shed a broader beam of light upon it than 
has been shed hitherto, I propose to review very briefly the fluctuations of meaning 
in the life of this phrase and its equivalents, as we find them used in the critical 
writings of the Greek philosophers and rhetoricians. 

The adjective 7@cxos does not, according to Ast’s Lexic. Plat., appear in Plato. 
In Aristotle, on the other hand, it is a word of comparatively frequent occurrence ; 
but, for the purpose of this discussion, only the Rhetoric need be considered. From 
this work three passages are of interest in the present connexion, viz.: 

(a) III. 7. 1: 7d d€ wperov eLe 7» A€is, eav fF waOyntixyH Te Kal HOcKi) Kat Tos 
vrokepévors Tpaypacw avaroyov. Aristotle explains what he means by each of these 
expressions : 


1 Dionys. Hal., Opusc., Vol. I., 299(ed. Usener  70orota, yvipn, Oéois . . . for the court orator 
and Radermacher). Oéors, Kowos Témos, dvacKevy, wapacKev?}, iOorota, 
2 Reinholdus Finke, Quwuaestiones Dinarcheae, oci-yxpiors, vouov elagopd,’ 
4. 4 Sandys and Paley, Demosthenes’ Priv. Orat. 
8 Theodore C. Burgess, Epideictic Literature:  II., p. xxx. 
Studies in Classical Philology, Univ. of Chicago 5 D. Gromska, De Sermone Hyperidis, in Studia 
(Vol. III., p. 109 footnote): ‘for the epideictic Leopolitana, 1927. 
Orator éyKxwplov, poyos, Kkewds Tdémos, ovyKpiots, 
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(1) Trois troKeipevors Tpdypaorw avddoyov = proportionate to the subject-matier 
(= propriety ?). 

(2) raOnrixy = making the right appeal to the right emotion. 

(3) Kal 7Ocxn dé airy H ex TOV Onpeiwv Seifis, Ott dxoAovOEi H AppdrrovTa ExdoTy 
yevet kat é£e., which Cope translates: ‘ And this mode of proof, arising out of 
(external) signs (exhibited in language, tone, and action), may be invested 
with an ethical character, in that (in so far as) that which is appropriate (i.e. 
the appropriate language, etc.) to each class and moral state (i.e. character, 
00s ; the sum of the moral states and habits which characterizes the individual) 
is attendant upon each of them.’ To this he adds the note: ‘ The dramatic 
00s, morata ovatio . . . conveys a favourable impression of the accuracy of 
the speaker and the truth of his description.’ We must then understand by 
7O.xés ‘in character’ (designed to produce the right attitude in the audience) 
or ‘in keeping.’ 


(5) II. 18. 1: 
mpoTepov, wore Suwpirpéevov av ein TS TE Kai Sia Tivwv TOs Adyous 7OAiKOds TounTEov, Where 
70.xovs means ‘adapted to the character of the audience to whom it is addressed’ 
(Welldon’s trans., p. 175).? 

(c) II, 21. 16: ravrnv re 8) exer piav xpjow 7d yvwpodroyev Kai éerépav KpeiTTw * 
nOikovs yap moret Tos Adyous. 00s 8’ Exovow ot Adyor ev doois SHAN 7H Tpoaiperis, at de 
yvopat Taras TOTO ToLovar Sia Td GropaiverOar Tov THY yvwopnv A€yovta KaBdAov TeEpi TaV 
TPOaLpEeTOV, WOT’ AV XpNOTAL Gow at yvapas, Kal xpnoTonOn paiverOar morovar tov AéyovTa. 
Here the presence of the technical ethical term mpoaipeors (even without the addition 
of xpyoronAy lower down) would inevitably suggest ‘moral’ or ‘of moral value’ as 
the meaning of 1@:xovs, or possibly ‘to mark a particular moral character.’* 

These three Aristotelian passages, then, supply three meanings for the word— 
(1) in character or in keeping; (2) suited to the character of the audience; (3) morally 
good in tenor or appearance. From Aristotle onwards the word seems to become 
increasingly commoner in works on literary criticism. Dionysius himself uses it or 
words akin to it fairly frequently. In the De Comp. Verb. there is perhaps only 
a single passage‘ relevant to the present discussion, and that I will refer to later. 
Such references as are to be found in the Judic. de Thuc. (where, however, the word 
70:xds does not occur) are all in connexion with the speeches ir Thucydides,® and in 
each case the reference is to ‘ propriety’ or ‘suitability of language and expressions 
to the characters of the speaker and the subject.’ The treatises on the Attic Orators 
are more fruitful, and in them appears the first hint of the gradual change in the 
meaning of 70cxds. 

The Jud. de Lys. contains six passages of interest, three of which are of special 
importance here : 

(a) c. 8: drodiSwpi te obv abto Kal thv eirpereotarny aperjv Kadovpevnv S€ vd 
ToAAGv 7iOoroiav. ardds yap ovdéev eipeiv Sivapor rapa TY pHrops ToiTw TpdTwrov ovTE 
dvnforoinrov ovte avvyov, where dvnGoroinrov=‘ not lifelike,’ ‘not natural,’ though 
Jebb® translates ‘inartistically drawn.’ 


‘ ~ ‘ ‘ , > “ > a a ” 
Tepi Tov KaTa Tas TodcTeias HOWV Ev Tois TvpPovAcvTiKoOis eipyrat 


4 Opuscula I1., p. 97, Il. 7-8. 

5 Viz. c. 36, Adyous dmodidwow.. 
mpocwmroas mpémrovras Kai Tots mpdyuacw oixeious. 
C. 41, Aelwerae 51) cKowety el Trois Te mpdyuace 
mpoohkovra kal Tois cuvéehndvOdow els Tov ciAOYOV 
mporwmroas apudtrovra mémdaxe Tov diddoyov, and dp’ 
ody Gowep Tots MnAlos olxeton kal mpooyjKxovres Hoav 
ol wept rijs éXevOepias Adyor; C. 45, mpdyuacw 
mpochkovra Kal rots mpoowmos Kal Tots Kapois Kal 
Tais Ad\XNos dace. 

6 Attic Orators I., p. 171. 


1 Cf, also Cope, Introd. to Arist. Rhet., pp. 108- 
113; and possibly Rhet. III. 16. 9, 70a ra 
emdueva éexdoTy HOe. 

2 Cf. Cornific, I. 5. 8, Wyse, Speeches of Isaeus, 
pp. 180-181, for the ‘captatio benivolentiae ab 
nostra persona’; Stephanus, ‘70:xév mpoolmov 
quale sit Ulpianus docet ad Demosth. Olynth. I. 
(ad init.), 7d év rp AéEee wérpiov Kal émcecxes Hos 
Exov edvouv roe? Tov dxpoarhy K.T.X.’ 

* On the analogy of the suggestion of Mr. 
Denniston in C.Q., January, 1929 (dpxrixds =to 
mark a beginning), 
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(b) c. 9: Scadopds te adr@ AapBdver Kata Tas ideas TwV Tpaypatwv 7 A€Ets.  apxXopevyp 
piv yap éore xaberrnxvia Kai 70:x7. Here the meaning is something different (it is 
true that the difference is not great) from the Aristotelian significance—‘ natural,’ 
‘restrained,’ ‘ unexaggerated,’ ‘not over-acting,’ ‘ quiet’ (i.e. the direct opposite of 
wa@yrixés in its strongest meaning). (Cf. possibly the De Comp. Verb. passage 
mentioned above.) 

(c) c. 13: () A€kts) Somep év rots HOcoiv éore miGavi x.7.A, Lysias is convincing 
in his characterization ; he makes the speaker live or have a definite character in 
court. 

It has always been assumed (and rightly, I think, if we except the second of 
these passages) that the reference is to what Jebb! calls ‘the faculty of seizing and 
portraying character’; and cf. Miiller,? in Jebb’s footnote: ‘ Lysias distinguished, 
with the accuracy of a dramatist, between the different characters into whose mouths 
he put his speeches . . . this is what the ancient critics praise under the name of his 
Ethopoeia.’* 

From the Judic. de Isocry. two passages only emerge that are of interest here: 

(a) c. 2: (4 A€kus) 7OuKH TE eore Kal TiOavy Kal <mpérovra>. Again the meaning 
is ‘graphic’ or ‘convincing as a character study’; as also in— 

(b) c. 11 (comparison of Lysias and Isocrates): év rats yOoroiais aporepors 
evipurxov Sewots . . . Tod TiMavod Kal mpérovtos ovdeTEpov eddKovV aodciter Oat. 

The Iudic. de Isaeo raises afresh the problem regarding the shifting significance 
of Oikos in— 

(a) c. 3 (differences between Lysias and Isaeus): 1 pév yap adeArjs te Kat 7Otxi) 
padd\9Sv éore cbyxertar te pvoixwtepov ... % Sé "Ioaiov texvixwrépa dogeev av elvas 
K.T.A., and— 

(b) c.g: Tovro pev adeAds kai 7d5éws ecipyrar Os re ov weTAacpEvov GAAa PorKdy 
Eeripaiver. 

In the first of these Dionysius seems to mean, not so much the style of a 
particular character, but rather the simple style that fits the ordinary average man, 
and which an audience of similar men might reasonably be expected to understand, 
i.e. ‘simple,’ ‘everyday,’ ‘of the man in the street,’ coupled with a suggestion of 
‘unartificially secured.’ Inc. 11, however, the sense ‘dramatic’ or ‘in character’ is 
manifestly intended.* 

The uses of 760s and 70:xés in the Iudic. de Dem. fall into five classes, all more or 
less distinct, viz. : 

(a) c. 2: of Tov 7OtKGv SiaAdywv rountai, with its reference to 73 Ywxparixdy 
6.dacKaXeiov = writers on ethics, i.e. the purely philosophical meaning of the term. 

(b) cc. 4, 13, in close combination with r:davy and wiGava =‘ in character.’® 

(c) cc. 18, 22, of good character, i.e. ‘ uplift’ meaning.°® 

(d) cc. 2, 8, 43, 53, in contrast to 746y and raOnrixy; cf. especially c. 8, avornpav 
iAapdv, cbvrovov dvepéevnv, ndeiav rixpav, HOKnv TaOnriKyy, and C. 43, Ta pev aroTpaxtves 
Te Kal mikpaiver THY aKkonv, TA 5é mpaiver Kat Aeaiver, Kal Ta pev Eis TADOS ExTpéreL Tos 
dxovovras, Ta 8’ eis 00s vrdyerat. The contrast is so striking in these two instances 
that one is sorely tempted to translate by ‘gemitlich.’’ 


mpos Gracav dvOpwrou picw hpyoopery. 

6 Cf. especially c. 22, where the reference is 
to the effect on the hearer’s mental outlook. 
Isocrates is like a military band ; he makes you 
stick out your chest and think yourself ‘no end 
of a fellow.’ Cf. Isocrates, Evagoras, §§ 73-75. 

? Cf. Uhlig’s note ap. Apollonius Dyscolus in 
Grammatici Graeci, Vol. II. (index). 


1 Attic Orators, 1., p. 169. 

2 Ibid., p. 170. 

3 The other three passages in the De Lys. are 
c. 8 ‘ suitability ’; c. 19 ‘ faithful representation’; 
c. 24 ‘ good impression.’ 

4 8 wév ye dpxy Kéxpnra, Sri véos Te Kal depos 
eln mpayuatrwr Kal obdev Sedyevos eis dixacrhprov 
elovévar. Kal émibéper: wavy 7OiKas. 

5 With this cf. perhaps c. 33 xpariory Aéger Kal 
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(¢) cc. 24, 58, doubtful, but possibly to be grouped with (3). 

The passage mentioned above from the De Comp. Verb. is difficult to place 
because of the nature of the distinction it contains; if we press the proportion 
give : Kata waGos=Ttéxvy : kat’ 700s, an impossible contradiction in the meaning of 
nOixds arises, because 70s must be represented by ¢ice:. 

The material gain, then, from Aristotle to Dionysius consists of the sense 
‘natural’ (without appeal to +46), and of the sense which appears to have developed 
out of that (probably originating in the ‘suavitas’! noticeable in the 7Ocxy Aé€fis of 
Lysias), noticed in (d) above. 

Aristides (rexvai pnropixai) deals with the whole problem in considerable detail,? 
but in the main he is concerned to urge the necessity of producing the illusion of a 
certain character, and to suggest the requisite means for the attainment of this end. 
Perhaps the most striking points in his essay are to be found in his insistence on the 
close relationship of 700s and 7d ddeAés. One cannot help feeling that his whole 
treatment is to some extent coloured by the intrusion of the (d) meaning; cf. 
especially p. 83, ll. 19 sqq.: rd pev yap 00s xapiev wave, drep eotiv adedovs Epyov. 
9oro.ta leads via rd ddedés to ‘suavitas.’* It gives ‘tone.’ 

The same doctrine is preached and neatly stated by Hermogenes :* 760s rotvuv 
ev Adyw Tore? Emveixera Kal ddéAeca, Kai pds TovTaLs 7d Kat’ avTdv éudatvopevov GAnOEs Kat 
eviudberov. 7 5é Bapirys® iroxerrar pev rd Tov 7OtKdv Adyov, ov pv TvuTAnpot ye avTov 
worep n ahéAca Kal 1) erceiKera, TO TE GANOEs Kai Td evdudHeTov K.T.A. adéeAcca is now the 
very lifeblood of 1)0orotia. 

Nicolaus Sophistes® in his dpos 7)Ooroias produces merely a revised version of 
the Aristotelian views cited above, viz. suitability to speaker, audience, and subject— 
a definitely reactionary standpoint. The old ‘moral’ significance also reappears in 
Longinus? and in Aphthonius,® 70cxds pidos 6 trav Tertiywv Kal Tov prppjKwV TpoTpETwV 
Tovs véous eis movovs. But alongside these old-fashioned meanings run, or rather are 
now developed, certain other senses, e.g. : 

Zonaeus® and the anonymous author” of the repi rav oxnpatwv tov Adyov say that 
Gorovta consists in investing lifeless or voiceless objects with the power of speech, 
and in putting appropriate speeches into their ‘mouths’: ra £vAa, 7 GaAacca, vais, yi} 
are given as examples. 

Aphthonius, however, after defining 7Qoroia as the pipnors nOovs vroKepevov 
mpoowmrov, proceeds to draw sharp lines of distinction between 7oroiia, tporwroroiia, 
and eidwAoroia—an academic distinction, which concerns the drama rather than 
oratory, as his illustrations from the Heracles myth, from Eupolis, and from 
Menander seem to suggest. I mention this distinction because the growth of the 
meaning of 7Ooroia appears to have been the prime cause of the confusion 
observable in the treatment of 7)Aoraia and zpoowroroia in later Greek (and Roman) 
literary criticism. To cite merely one special instance of the later use of 7@oroia,™ 
which might have surprised Aristotle, rav 5¢ 70oroiav ai péev etor maytixai, ai de 


5 Cf. Anon. rexvi) pyr. Spengel I. 444, édv 
pévror Sufyynua HOckdv 7 Kai Bapv. 

2 Cf. ed. Schmid, pp. 55, 74, 76, 83, 84-94, 6 Progymnasm, Spengel III. 489. 
102, 104, III, I12, 117. ? éx rév Aoyyivov, No. 13. SpengelI., p. 327, 

3’ There remain in Aristides some passages to 7@:xds Adyos yiverac xara didvoway, bray xpnoriy 
which these general statements are perhaps in- éyy mpoalpeow xal mpds Ta Bedriw pérovcav. But 
applicable, viz. p. 93, ll. 9 sqq., and especially ought we to make a distinction here between 
p. 117, ll. 9 sqq., drav dé 7d vonua €& évds Tov Adyos and Adéis—‘ discourse’ or ‘story’ as op- 
cuumAnpodvros évéuaros Gowep évraida ‘ws 5¢ mdvu posed to ‘style’? 
davepos hv dx Obuevos, el uh Eouwro, cvvaxodovOncay,’ 8 Progymn, epi uvGov (ed. Rabe), p. 2, ll. 3-4. 
ovyypagixdy dors kal Adyou HOos Exovros. 9 Spengel III. 162. 

4 wept idev (ed. Rabe). B.V. epi #Oous, 10 [bid, 177. 
PP- 320-322. 11 Aphthonius, /.c. 


1 Cf, Finke, p. 21, ‘suavi ac moratae dic- 
tioni Lysianae.’ 
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7Oxai x.r.A., where obviously the term has a more comprehensive sense than when 
applied to Lysias by Dionysius. There is an interesting note,” which illustrates 
the confusion in terminology, in the ‘ Schol. in Aristidis ovat., trip tav reardpwv,’ «i Se 
THY Tov (ovTwv Tporwrorotiav éroinoe, NeireTas TacaVv jOoroLiay Tporwrorotiav €imeiv.® 

Alexander‘ offers a meaning similar to the special sense assigned by Aphthonius 
to 7Ooroia as distinguished from zpocwroia, )Ooraia 8 éoriv étav irdpxovra TpoowTra 
riBevres Adyous Twas adtois TEepiTLOGpev Tpds Td murTOTEépos adTods Sdéae efvac 7) et avToL 
éhéyouev avrovs (cf. sense of zpoowroroia in Quintilian, especially IX. 2). In 
Minucianus® 7@cxal riorecs are drawn ‘from the reputation of the character concerned’ 
(his Alcibiades illustration leaving no lurking doubt what he means). 

Phoebammon® returns to a close approximation to the ethical sense: 4) d€ 
Ooraia Six% yiverar rpds rapévras Kat mpds drdvras, dowep ei BovAdpevos éhéyEat Tivas 
pgOvporvvras (i.e. didactic characterization). 

Finally, in Stephanus,’ the note appears ‘Hesych. mire interpretatur per 
katnxnrixév, which we must connect with xatjxyno.s (=training), and translate 
‘instructive,’ i.e. no longer ‘ to suggest a character,’ but ‘ to inculcate a character.’ 

These, then, are the chief facts concerning the usage of 7@:xés that can be culled 
from the Greek critics. Outside the purely critical writings of this type the word 
seems to bear two meanings—(1) ‘ moral, ethical’; (2) ‘in character,’ or ‘true to 
character.’ The list of passages I have cited is by no means exhaustive, but it 
is sufficiently representative (of a wide variety of meanings) to make my point clear 
that the interpretation of the note of Demetrius, to which I now return, may perhaps 
offer some difficulty. 


It may be asserted at the outset that Demosthenes was famous inter alia for 
mikpia. and tovos. Does that help? Usener and Radermacher, believing that it 
does, put a comma after x.wotoa and after Xeropevn, i.e. the style of Dinarchus 
is 70.xy (whatever sense they give to it), ‘ emotional,’ but is inferior to Demosthenes 
only in ‘incisiveness’ and ‘sonority.’ But, one may object, what of all the other 
qualities, e.g. 1) tis AéLews peyarorpérera, 1) THS TvvOécews eLadrAayyH, 7d TOV Taba 
€uyvxov, 7d voepdv, in which he is stated by Dionysius® to fall behind Demosthenes ? 
The same objection is even more destructive against Finke’s’® xupiws 70ixy, wafos 
Kivovea oYEddv TH TiKpia povov, Kal TO TOvw Tov x.T.A., aS also against Blass," xvpiws 
70K), . . . Taos Kwovca, cxeddv (etc., as Usener). 

Now the strong contrast that seems to be intended here, assuming, as is safer, 
that no lacuna should be marked between 76:x7 and md@os xwvotea, can be preserved 
if we adopt as the meaning of 7)6:x7 the sense which I called (d) above, i.e. ‘what you 
would expect of a normal, not-too-emotional, or irritable man.’ After saying that 
Dinarchus’ style is especially of this type, any reference to ra@yr:x7) must necessarily 
be qualified. The fact that there is no conjunction between 26:xy and aos suggests 
that we cannot limit the qualification to vyeddv ry mixpig pdovov, because we shall then 
have to begin the next part of the sentence with a (perhaps) unnecessary kai. The 
comma must be placed after tovw, as the few hints we derive from the three 


1 Vid. Ernesti, Lex. Tech. Graec, Rhet. s.v. 7 S.v. 7OcKés. 
HOos, HOcxdv, 7HOomaia, rpoowroraia, and Lex. Tech. 8 To cite merely a single instance. In the 
Lat. Rhet. s.v. ‘ affectio,’ ‘ affectus,’ and ‘prosop- Scholia ad Pindar (ed. Drachmann) there are five 
opoeia.’ references to #@os or 7Ouxdbs, viz. I. 326. 8, 
2 Sopater, Progymn., (ed. Rabe), p. 64, ll. 11-16. II. 225. 24, Il. 228. 1, III. 146. 2, III. 274. 25, in 
3 Cf. Aphthonius, /.c. all of which the meaning is ‘ in character.’ 
4 repli cxnudrwv, Spengel III. 21. 9 Judic, de Din., c. 7. 
5 wepl érixepnudrwv, Spengel I. 418, 10 L.c., p. 4, also suggested as an alternative 


6 repli Trav Tis ctavolas oxnudtwv. epi pera- by Blass. 
Gécews, Spengel III. 52. 11 Din. Oratt., p. xix. 
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Dinarchus’ speeches (where the emotional appeal is not considerable, and, such as 
can be noticed, is due to the quality of incisiveness and a certain air of Sewvérns1) 
appear to indicate. This leaves the phrase rot A. . . . Aerovévy rather bare, though 
it could stand by itself here as a general description of the style of the xpi@:vos 
AnpooGevns. In that case the final clause would be added to limit the application 
of this too wide generalization. But perhaps it is better to suppose that S€ has 
dropped out between rov and AnpooGévovs, and that rov . . . Aeurouévyn is then to be 
regarded as a parenthesis, i.e. while Dinarchus has certain qualities, yet he is inferior 
to Demosthenes. The loss of 8 before Ay. is not difficult, and its addition helps to 
give point to the passage. The mention of wixpia and révos inevitably suggests 
Demosthenes to the critic, who reminds his readers that Demosthenes is the master 
in that particular field. 


J. F. Lockxwoop. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


1 Cf. Hermogenes’ note on Dinarchus. 
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, . A ~~ 
Aéawva, overdi(ouevn td aAwmrexos eri TO Sid wavTds TOU xpovouv eva TikTELv, Eva, Edy, 
aAXa Aéovra, 


In his recent pamphlet on Herodotus the Historian, Friederich Focke has dis- 
cussed the lion-portent which accompanied the birth of Pericles :? é« dé “[rmoxpareos 
MeyaxAéns te aAAos cai ’Ayapiorn GAAn, ard tis KAeOéveos "Ayapiorns exovta 7d 
ovvO"a* 7) TvvoKnoaTd Te ZavOinrw to ’Apidppovos kal éyxvos éovoa eide Gu Ev TH UTVY* 
edoxee 5€ éovta rexeiv> Kal per’ dAlyas tpépas tixres IlepixAéa ZavOirry. As this is 
the only occasion on which Herodotus mentions Pericles by name, those critics 
who are concerned to show that Herodotus was ‘ Pericles’ man’ have made much 
of the passage, and have deduced therefrom that Herodotus here means to express 
all his pent-up admiration for Pericles, which otherwise the scope of his work 
did not give him an opportunity of displaying.* This admiration is at least conveyed 
in cryptic form, and Focke, following up a hint of Nissen‘ that Pericles is here 
called a lion ambiguously, combats the view that Herodotus is expressing great 
reverence for him; and after examining fifth-century parallels, comes to the con- 
clusion that Herodotus was repeating (whether as a mere marvel or with some 
personal ayvviéve pensée he cannot decide)® a tradition that had been set afoot as a 
purposely ambiguous and derogatory reference to Pericles as a ‘tyrannical man 
of might.’ After an examination of Focke’s evidence, however, I remain unconvinced. 
It seems possible to account for most of the quotations which Focke makes by 
bringing them into line with the ordinary Greek use of leonine symbolism, which, 
as I shall try to show, was complimentary, not derogatory. The problem of the 
Herodotean passage however remains, and together with it are to be grouped certain 
other references to the connexion of lions and lion-portents with child-birth, which, 
when considered together, seem to merit a particular explanation as remnants of folk 
belief, as popular echoes of the doctrine of transmigration. The procedure I have 
adopted, therefore, is, first, to examine Focke’s evidence; secondly, to bring into 
juxtaposition passages which I think are truly pertinent parallels to the Herodotean 
one ; thirdly, to suggest—for I would do no more than suggest—an explanation on 
transmigration grounds; fourthly, to append three items of interest, to which the 
transmigration explanation of leonine symbolism may perhaps be pertinent. 


I. 


The Greek leonine metaphor applies in a double sense: it not only denotes 
ordinary physical prowess, but carries also a reference to psychological characteristics. 
A man must be a ‘lion-heart’ to be an excellent warrior. Homer applies it in this 
double sense to the retreating Ajax; and Plato uses the imagery to describe that 
part of the soul which is the seat and ground of physical prowess, the @upds, that 


1 I have especially to thank Mr. A. D. Nock, Herodotus is VI. 131. 
of Clare College, Cambridge, for his criticism 3 See, e.g., Jacoby, R.E, Suppl. II. 238, 1 sqq. 
and advice on this paper, though I naturally So How and Wells, ad loc., speak of ‘ this exalta- 
remain solely responsible for the suggestions tion of Pericles.’ 
advanced in it. 4 Histor. Zeitschrift LXIII. (188g) 420. 

2 Fr. Focke, Herodot als Historiker (Stuttgart : 5 Focke denies the possibility of deducing 
Kohlhbammer, 1927), pp. 29 sq. See also Ci, from the passage, with certainty, Herodotus’ 
Rev. XLII. (May, 1928), p. 86. The reference to own feelings towards Pericles. 
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G. W. DYSON 187 
conglomerate of noble sentiments and ambitions which, instinctive and not reasoned, 
lies at the root of true aristocratic feeling.’ 71d Acovr@des (= 7d Gvpoecdes) is the natural 
ally of 73 Aoyurrexdv, and is the second highest part of man’s soul. In making this 
use of the metaphor, Plato may well be supposed to be employing, albeit in a 
heightened form, a current application of his time. Otherwise his use of it for 
explanatory and descriptive purposes is beside the point. So far as popular parlance 
goes, the physical significance of the simile seems to have been uppermost. So with 
the idiom évpeiv Aéovra,? and the Aristophanic line,® 


” ” 4 , > , a , 
OvTes oikot pev A€ovTes, Ev ayy 9 aAwrexes, 


which implies no more than that the proper place for lions is on the field of battle. 
Other proverbial expressions of like kind may.be gathered from Suidas: évdverai poe 
riv Aeovriv—éri Tov peydArAos ércxepotvTav mpdypacw. ék petapopas Tod ‘Hpaxdeéovs ; * 
and mpds A€ovra Sopxddes Grrover paxnv—eri Tav pds Kpeitrovas épifdvTwv.© Thus it is 
scarcely fair for Focke to claim Euripides, Suppl. 1222 sq. as a derogatory use of Aéwv: 


‘ ‘ a ae >? , 
Tikpol yap avrots i£er’ exTePpappevor 
oxtpvot AcOvtwv, TOAEOS ExrropOHropes. 


It is here simply foretold that the Epigoni will come up against Thebes with 
superior martial strength and spirit. Nor can Plato, Gorgias 483e, bear a bad sense: 


er , aN , . , , 
WOTeEp AeovTas KATET GE OOVTES TE KAL YONTEVOVTES xatadovAotpeba. 


Timid society tames young men as it tames lions; and it is exactly that quality 
of which they are robbed in this taming process, the quality of spirit which makes 
them lions, that Callicles is primarily concerned to praise. 

The passage from the Agamemnon chorus (717 sqq.) and its adaptation in the 
Frogs of Aristophanes (1431 sqq.), which Focke also quotes as derogatory uses 
of Aéwy, are based essentially on a reshaping of the ordinary symbolism. To the 
metaphor as we have seen it in Homer and Herodotus and in popular parlance, 
Aeschylus seems to have added the notion of the semi-tractability of lions. They 
could be tamed to a certain extent. This remains an essential element in the 
Platonic symbolism; but the point of the Aeschylean and Aristophanic use of the 
metaphor is not the general character of the lion. It is indeed only half tameable, 
but it is the tamers not the lion, the Athenians not Alcibiades, who are censured. 
Focke quotes also the oracle of Herodotus V. 92, 


= [ee , , , ‘ , 
aleTos Ev TETpHoL KEL, TELEL Oe AEOVTA, 
> > , ~ a) e , , 
KapTepov wpnortyv* toAAwv 0 urd youvara Avoe, 


and the oracular parody of Aristoph. Equit. 1037, 
cote yuvn, TEGer Oe A€ov’ tepais ev "AP Hvass. 


In both these cases the commentators have brought the leonine symbolism into line 
with the Herodotus examples above, and interpret it as implying royal power (How 
and Wells, and Stein ad /oc.). From the oracle itself no conclusion whatever can be 


1 Compare, e.g., Rep. 588c sqq. with 440e sq. 
So far as I know Plato never speaks ill either of 
Ouuds or of €éwv. 

2 E.g. Plat. Rep. 34I1C¢. 

° Pax 1189. 

4 Suidas s.v.: Cornutus, Epidrome 31, should 
be compared, where, in a discussion of the 
attributes of Heracles, we read: 6 uév yap \éwy 
76 GAkiuwrarov Tav Onpiuw éorl, ro 5é pbradov 7d 
Kaprepwrarov Tav Saw. 

Suidas s.v.: see also s.v. ui) mpds Aéovra 


dopxas dYwua waxns—éml trav rhv ioxdv dvicwvr. 
It is rendered possible, however, by Et. Magn., 
S.v. Acovroxéuos, that the expression may have 
had a different connotation from that given to it 
by Suidas: dAX’ lows ws 7 Sopkas dvewyuévous év 
Tw kabevdeww Tods d6POarduodls Exer, kai Nowdv bwé- 
voay mapéxer ToD uh Kadeddew, otrws Kai 6 Aéwy 
dvewypévous exer Tovs 6POadpods, éwerd)) Tov 6@Oah- 
wav peydhwv bvrwv, 7d émixeluevov Sépua ois 
d6pGahuots puxpbrepdv éori, kal ob divarat oKxemdcar 
aurous. 
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drawn, for its imagery is purposely calculated to give a bizarre impression, as far 
removed from current usage as possible. In the parody it is certainly unfortunate 
for Focke that the lion who is to be born is no other than the actual speaker of the 
parody. As this is Cleon, the sense of the symbolism cannot be anything but 
blatantly complimentary. In fact, it is fully interpreted in the context as meaning 
that he is the lion who shall defend the Athenians in battle just as he would his cubs. 
The symbolism is the familiar one of military prowess (1038 sqq.) : 


Néeov? ... 
Os epi Tov Sypov ToAAOIs KoOvwYe payeitar 
dore Tepi cxvpvowt BeBynkas* tov ob pvAd£~at 
Edpatev 6 Oeds wor cadis ow ew Epe * 
€y® yap avti Tov A€ovTds etpi wor, 

These lines indeed come from a comedy. Yet it was surely in no comic spirit 
that the Greeks erected that stone lion over the dead who fell at Thermopylae 
(Herodotus VII. 225), nor by any stretch of the imagination can it be supposed that 
they were levelling a delicate insult at the characters of those who had fallen fighting 
for their country. A colossal lion, whose remains are still extant, was set up over 
the common tomb of those Thebans who fell at Chaeronea; and Pausanias gives it 
as his opinion of this éri@nua that depo 8 av és trav avdpov pardiora tov Ovpov 
(Paus. IX. 40, 10, and Frazer ad loc.). Such lions are known also in Ceos and at 
Thespiae (Frazer loc. cit.and p. 141). The best commentary on them is the imagery 
of Cleon’s speech in the Knights. They stand high on their mounds representing 
the spirits of the dead who lie underneath, and guarding massively their living 
countrymen gore rept oxvpvowss BeBnxdtes. That their erection was a common 
custom is evinced not only by the remains and references, but also by the fact that a 
mythological ‘ aition’ was invented to explain it [Ptolomaeus, Nov. Hist. 2 (Wester- 
mann), p. 184]. It seems very probable that this use of lions to decorate a tomb 
should be connected with the occurrence of the lion-motif in the decorations of 
South Italian and Asia Minor tombs.!_ It is possible that here too the lion signifies 
the defender of the place, just as it seems to have done among the Hittites.* At 
least this much is clear therefor, that a Greek did not normally call a man a lion 
insultingly. 

Lastly, Herodotus has actually applied the imagery to a ‘tyrannical man of 
might’ in his account of the dream of Hipparchus which preceded the eventful 
Panathenaic procession (V. 56): | 


TAHO Aéwv GtAnTa wabav TeTANOTL Ovpw ° 


Ian A > 4 > | ~ , > > , 
OVOELS avOpurwv GOLKWV TLOLV OVK ATOTILCEL, 


Focke does not quote the passage, and for good reason; for it is clear that, tyrant- 
hater as Herodotus was, he has preserved verses in which Hipparchus is addressed 
with all honour as a lion. It is very difficult to read any disparaging sense into the 
appellation. Taken at its face value, it merely implies courage and endurance.® 


duty it is to guard the grave against sacrilege. 
He also calls attention to Etruscan parallels. 

3 I cannot pass these verses by, however, 
without making the suggestion that they derived 
eventually from an Orphic source. This sug- 
gestion is supported on purely internal evidence, 
though it cannot be regarded as unnatural that 
the prince of a court where Onomacritus and the 
South Italian poets flourished (see Kern, Orpheus, 
pp. 1 sq.) should have been connected with 


1 See Pagenstecher, Untevitalische Grabdenk- 
mdaley, pp. 51 sq., and Brandenburg, Mitt. d., 
vorderasiat. Gesellschaft XIX. 2 (1914), 55 sqq. 

2 Ed. Meyer, Reich und Kultur d. Chetiter, 
p. 62, for the meaning and origin of the sym- 
bolism ; also his index, s.v. Lowe, for examples. 
Brandenburg, /.c., speaking of animal reliefs on 
the facades of tombs in Asia Minor, remarks 
that the ‘animals, mostly lions, have an apotro- 
paic significance: they are the watchers whose 
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It seems inadvisable, therefore, to accept the explanation of Focke that the 
dream-portent was a fiction designed originally to discredit Pericles; for even if he 
had been termed a lion, which he is not, it would have been necessary to intepret this 


as meaning that he possessed spirited and martial qualities. 


Such qualities were of 


course by no means characteristic of Pericles, and consequently one is led to doubt 
the other interpretation of the passage as well—that interpretation which finds in the 
portent the quintessence of praise compressed in truly masterly fashion for the sake 


of pathos and effect. 


So far as arguments are forthcoming from the passage itself to 


support this laudatory interpretation, they seem to centre round its brevity. ‘The 
brevity with which Herodotus, in accordance with one of his rules of composition, 
avoids any further remark about the man who is still alive, has a more moving effect 
than the most highly coloured pathos of rhetoric.’ This stylistic judgment of Jacoby 
(R.E. Suppl. 11. 238, 5 sqq.) must always in itself be open to the criticism that the 


brevity was not intended in this sense. 
grace the page than Pericles. 


It may be mere artistry, calculated rather to 
The only safe view is that of Focke, that so far as 


Herodotus himself is concerned, he was merely repeating a ‘ wonder’ as was his 


wont, and that it is impossible to see further into his mind.' 


It may be added that 


the baldness of his account is quite characteristic of his treatment of these lesser 


‘wonders.’ 


A far more marvellous one than this is to be found at I. 84 for example: 


‘ la A > , - 7) A = , > ‘ > 4 4 4 a 
Kata TOUTO THS akpoToALos TH Ovdels ETETAKTO PvAaKos* ov yap iv devov Kata TovTO By 


‘SAM KOTE* GMOTOMOS TE Yap EoTL TAUTH 7) aKpoToAL t a - ry ovde MijAns 6 ; 
AW KOTE* GTOTOMLOS Y p 7 7) 1) POTPOALS KGL GUAYOS TH QVOE i WANS O 1 pOTEpov 


Bacrreds Tapdiwv povvy ov wepunvecxe Tov A€ovTa Tov ot 1 waddAaKy ETeKe, TeAunooéewv 


Sukavdvtwy ws mepteveryOevros Tov A€ovTos Td TEtxos EvovTaL 


Ldpdves avdAwro.2 If no 


comment is vouchsafed on the actual birth of a lion from a human mother, why 


verses of Orphic origin. The stress on the 
inevitability of justice and retribution is found 
in Orphism, whose personification of Aixn seated 
at the side of Zeus caught the imagination of 
Plato and the fourth century (see Legg. 1V. 715e, 
and [Dem.] XXV. 11), and which held that even 
the crimes of impious ancestors must be expiated 
(Kern, Orphicorum Fragmenta, No. 232, with 
which should be compared Plat. Rep. II. 364b; 
to Kern’s bibliography should now be added 
Lagrange, Rev, Biblique (1920) 435 n. 32, and 
Nock, Pagan Background of Early Christianity 
136 n, 2). 

As for the first verse, the Thurian Orphic 
tablet, p. 16, line 4 (Olivieri), seems to provide 
a parallel, which gives practically the same sense : 


Xatpe radwy 7d wdOnua: 7d 5’ ow wpocd’ éwerdvGers. 


In this connexion it should be remembered that 
(1) there is no reason why the verses on these 
tablets should not have been taken from an 
Orphic poem descriptive of the underworld ; in 
fact, their form, with its dialogue in hexameters, 
interspersed with catch phrases in prose, seems 
explicable only on some such assumption (see 
also Gruppe in Roscher: s.v. Orpheus 1124). 
(2) Kern has shown in Hermes (1916) that the 
sentiment expressed on the tablets is closely 
bound up with the myth of human contamina- 
tion owing to the crime of the Titans. The soul 
in the next life has to prove his purification from 
this blemish. The sentiment of the lines in 
Herodotus admirably fits such a situation. 
(3) Orphic literature was bound up with the 


oracle form; and notably at the court of Pisis- 
tratus the oracle-monger Onomacritus was at 
least living in close contact with South Italian 
Orphics (see above), even if the statement of 
Pausanias VIII. 37, 5, that Onomacritus wrote 
an Orphic poem himself be unreliable, 

If this was the origin of this particular oracle, 
the Aéwv would form a most interesting parallel 
to the égos of the Orphic tablets, Whatever 
the reason for it may be, the tablets with their 
enigmatic Epipos és ydda meres (or &rerov) do 
equivalate the soul who is speaking with the 
animal—a striking anticipation of later Mithra- 
ism, If the lion be added to the list, this 
parallel becomes more striking still. 

1 This is not to say that it is impossible to 
discover the sense in which the story was frst 
invented or circulated, 

2 This passage has never been satisfactorily 
explained, nor canI explainit. Itseems possible 
to strip away the magical folk-tale motif of the 
dragging round the walls and the omission of a 
part of them which was to prove the Achilles 
heel of the place; and, as we have already seen, 
the lion in this part of the world had been 
credited ever since Hittite times with defensive 
qualities. But there still remains the concubine 
that gave birth to a lion. How and Wells, ad 
loc., suggest a local story in connexion with the 
god Sandon. Salomon Reinach has explained 
the matter on totemistic grounds (Cultes, Mythes, 
et Religions, Vol. I. ; Les Carnassiers Androphages, 
Pp. 293). 
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should our author turn aside to comment on the mere fevered dream of a pregnant 
woman? The baldness of the account is quite natural: the account of the dream 
simply serves Herodotus to end a long and somewhat laboured genealogy. As we 
have seen, the dream itself lends no colour to the view that it was invented or related 
in a disparaging sense. It is a curious genre in which to couch slander. Without 
strong evidence to the contrary it must be most natural to regard it as a family story, 
the evidence for which goes back ultimately to the dreamer herself. 


II. 


It remains to investigate the phenomenon in this light in order to see if anything 
more lies behind the tradition than a mere pregnant woman’s dream. Now the 
dream book of Artemidorus, which has recently been shown probably to contain 
much fifth-century material,’ provides a most pertinent comment on the passage of 
Herodotus. In Book II., cap. 12, we read: oxvpvovs de A€ovros ideiv ayabdv Eemrions 
mac, ws S¢ ért rd roAd radiov yeveorv tpoayopever, It is at once apparent that the 
passages of Herodotus and of Artemidorus are complementary one to the other. 
Agariste dreams that she gave birth to a lion; and such a dream can be interpreted 
as being prognosticatory of child-birth much more easily than the mere seeing of a 
lion cub, which is all that is referred to in Artemidorus, who may have shortened his 
source. Moreover, we gather from Artemidorus that a lion cub in a dream was a 
good omen; and so, whether Herodotus realized this or not, it would seem probable 
that the inventors, or rather the reporters, of the story meant it as a compliment to 
Pericles. The dream as given in Artemidorus would merely apply before conception 
was an assured fact ; but if Artemidorus has shortened his source, a dream of this 
type may also have been prognosticatory of a worthy child, which is more in keeping 
with the first clause of the Artemidorus passage, and also with the laudatory sense 
of the leonine symbolism that has been already elucidated. The matter is really 
decided by a line from the Thesmophoriazusae® (evidence certainly from Pericles’ own 
century), the meaning of which can only be clearly seen when it is considered in 
conjunction with Artemidorus and Herodotus : 


Aéwv A€wv wor yéyovev, avr’ Expaypa cov 
ta 7 GAN’ arafdravra Kai 7d woo Oiov 


A nw , 4 a , 
TO OO Tpocdpo.ov, oTpeBAV WoTEP KUTTAPpor. 


The comedy of the situation must be grasped. It is an exaggerated burlesque of a 
midwife’s complimentary address to a fortunate husband. In spite of Focke, the 
sense must be entirely complimentary. The humour is gained firstly by the quotation 
of a homely popular saying normally used in ‘ interesting’ situations, secondly by the 
‘profane’ descant on the theme in the sequel. Hence I conclude that a child that 
was called a lion was a worthy child, and that to dream of bearing a lion cub was 
a good omen so far as the character of the child was concerned. Moreover, the 
Aristophanes passage really shows that there is a basis of popular belief behind the 
statements of Artemidorus and Herodotus: that in some way the lion was given 
a special significance in connection with the birth of a human child. 


possible to attribute the treatment to the ‘ genus 
artificiosum ’ of dream interpretations. If so, the 
likelihood of its ultimate source being Antiphon 
is certainly increased, especially if my contention 
is correct—that the Pericles portent is really an 
example, also from the fifth century, of this 


1 See S. Luria, Bulletin del’ Académie des Sciences 
de l’U.R.S.S., 1927. The fifth-century source in 
question is Antiphon the Sophist. I would not 
definitely assert that the passage of Artemidorus 
in question actually comes from Antiphon, though 
the differentiation between two possible inter- 
pretations of such a dream, one of vague bene- interpretation of a lion dream. See also 
ficiary import, the other in a more restricted note 5 (b), p. 192. 
sense as implying child-birth, might make it 2 514. 
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Moreover, in connexion with the birth of Alexander the Great, we read in 
Plutarch’s life (II. 2 sq.) : 6 8 Bidurmos ioréepp xpovy pera tov yapov eidev dvap, abrdv 
ériBadrArovta odpayida tH yaotpi THs yuvaixos (Sc. 'OAvpmiddos): 7 Se yAvdy rips 
tov S¢ dAAwv pavrewy Vpopwpévwv THY div, ws 
axpiBeorépas pvraxjs Seopévwv tH Pirtimmy tov wepi Tov yapov, ’Apioravdpos 6 TeApnoeds 
kvewv En THY GvOpwrov, ovOev yap arordppayifer Oa Twv Kevav, Kat Kvew maida Ovpoedy Kai 
Aeovrddn tiv diow. Here again there is question of a dream and its interpretation ; 
here again a lion is brought into connexion with the birth of a child; here again the 
interpretation is that the child will be worthy,’ as well as that conception has taken 
place. The dream itself is, indeed, a different one; but the difference is, perhaps, 
simply the result of the sex of the dreamer. Whereas Agariste dreamt that she gave 
birth to a lion, Philip dreamed that in his progenitorial capacity he took steps to 
ensure the leonine character of his child. His dream is the masculine counterpart 
of the other, It is easy to gather from the context in Plutarch that the passage forms 
part of a list of birth prodigies (for which see also Justin XII. 16) calculated to 
enhance the divine nature of Alexander and to support the claims he made after his 
visit to the temple of Ammon. The ultimate ‘source’ is probably Clitarchus,? and 
the list itself is perhaps what is repudiated by Arrian IV. 10, 2, xai otv xai rov 
Geiov tHv petovoiav ’ArcEdvdpw ov e€ Gv ’OAvpmrias irép tis yevérews adrovd Wevderas 
., although Otto Ausfeld thinks that Olympias herself actually circu- 
lated such stories.? In any case, the ‘tendency’ of the stories is clear: they were 
not calculated to relate simply to the birth of a successful soldier, but to one who was 
more than mortal. Moreover, the story of Philip’s dream did not simply remain in 
the history books and romances,‘ for Tertullian, de anima 46, quotes it not in 
connexion with the history of Alexander, but a propos of dream interpretations 
in general, in exemplification of the thesis: ‘ Telmessenses nulla somnia euacuant, 
imbecillitatem coniectationis incusant.’ Tertullian’s version is: ‘ Philippus Macedo 
nondum pater Olympiadis uxoris naturam obsignasse uiderat anulo. Leo erat 
signum. Crediderat praeclusam genituram, opinor quia leo semel pater est. Aristo- 
demus uel Aristophon coniectans immo nihil uacuum obsignari filium et quidem 
maximi impetus portendi. Alexandrum qui sciunt, leonem anuli recognoscunt.’® 


A e W A > > , 
oppayidos, ws weto, A€ovTos efxev ELKOva. 


avnptncOa . . 


1 @vuoe.d9 and AeovrwSn are an echo of Platon- Medizin (1919) 266sqq. (b) Other authors: e.g. 











ism ; see above, p. 187. 

2 Fraenkel, Quellen der Alexanderhistoriker, p. 
303 and p. 172, attributes the passage to Clitar- 
chus on the ground of its agreement with Justin. 
As the story is accepted or rehandled by pseudo- 
Callisthenes and the Alexander Romancers, this 
attribution is probably strengthened ; for modern 
investigators have shown, in ithe words of W. 
Kroll : ‘uerba eius (sc. pseudo-Callisthenis) saepe 
cum historicis congruunt qui a narratione Clitar- 
chea pendent.’ (Historia Alexandri Magni (pseudo- 
Callisthenes), Vol. I. [1926], praef, p. xv.) See 
also O, Ausfeld, d. gr. Alexanderroman (Leipzig, 
1907), P. 223. 

3 Op. cit., p. 127; see also Berve, d, Alexander- 
reich II, 286. 

4 The story is found in greater or less detail 
in (a) Alexander Romances; see e.g. pseudo- 
Callisthenes, of. cit., p. 9 (cap. 8, 2). Syrian 
trans. v. Ryssel, Arch. f. d. Stud. d. neueren 
Sprachen xc (1893). Aethiopian trans. Wallis 
Budge, Life and Exploits of Alexander the Great 
(London, 1896), Vol. II., p. 22. For the astro- 
logical influence see O. Feis, Archiv. f. Gesch. u. 


Eustathius on Dionys. Perieg. 254; Steph. of 
Byzantium s.v. 

An interesting mediaeval parallel may per- 
haps be mentioned. Arnald of Villanova, de 
parte operativa, fol. 127, states that a lion on a 
lead seal prevents one from feeling pain from an 
operation for the stone, and this ‘ medicine’ was 
used by Pope Boniface VIII. against pain from 
stone (Thorndyke, Hist. of Magic and Experi- 
mental Science, Vol. II., pp. 857-8). Similarly 
Peter of Abano tested the virtues of a like seal in 
gold as an antidote to pains in the intestines 
(Diff. 10; see Thorndyke, of. cit., p. 899). The 
nature of the pain against which the seal was 
used and the known prevalence of the Alexander 
Romances might lead one to suppose that Philip’s 
dream, as well as the astrological reasons 
adduced, had something to do with the practice. 
On lion as amulet see O. Jahn, Ber. sdchs. Ges. 
Wiss. (1855), p. 97. 

5 (a) The leonine characteristics of Alexander 
(for which see Plut. Moralia 186d) and the 
strange restriction on the fecundity of the animal 
(which—although, I believe, not hitherto noticed 
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Hence it is probably permissible to conclude that in the case of this dream, too, the 
dream-interpreters were convinced that a lion dreamed of in connexion with child- 
birth portended a child of extraordinary attainments. 

If before going on to discuss those attainments space may be found for a little 
rationalization, it may be pointed out that in his account of the succeeding birth- 
portent of the snake Plutarch has seen fit to give a rationalizing explanation, which 
on the face of it is not a bad one, and which, if true, would explain the invention of 
the story, and vindicate Arrian’s judgment that Olympias was not the author of these 
prodigies. Plutarch’s source pointed out that the wild women of Illyria commonly 
handled snakes in the course of their worship. Similarly, it may be pointed out 
that these women tattooed, as is proved at once by vase paintings? and by the direct 
statement of Strabo 315. It is quite possible, therefore, that the ultimate ground for 
the lion story was the figure of a lion tattooed* on the body of Olympias; and whether 
this was actually done in connexion with the birth of Alexander or not matters little, 
for in any case popular belief was such that either Olympias or the historians could 
rely on the verisimilitude of a story which connected that tattooed lion with 
child-birth. 

Ill. 


On the basis, then, of these references to the connexion of lions with child-birth, 
it may be worth while to probe a little further into this connexion. There is little 
similarity between a lion cub and a child; and although undoubtedly the use of the 
lion-metaphor as applied to men is laudatory, it is yet not of so frequent occurrence 
as to warrant the assumption that it was simply the obvious likeness between a 
spirited warrior and a lion which gave its special significance to a lion-dream before 
child-birth. Pericles was not pre-eminently a spirited warrior. The child which is 
called a lion in the Thesmophoriazusae is not so called with any reference to physical 
prowess or to Ovyds. The tendency of the prodigies accompanying the birth of 
Alexander the Great is to prove him, not a good soldier, but superhuman. As the 
matter is one of popular superstition, it is not to be hoped that the ideas which 
originally underlay the superstition can be probed to the uttermost. The original 
sense of the superstition was probably by no means obvious to those who believed it 
in the fifth and fourth centuries. 


arms or legs. See Cook, Zeus II, 1, 121, and 
note 3; S. Casson, Thrace, Illyria, and Epirus ; 


—must be a mistaken echo of the Herodotean 
belief that a lioness only had one cub; Hero- 





dotus III. 108; Babr. 189 sq.; Basil, Hexaem,, 
oth hom., cap. 5) are not original elements in 
the story. (b) The method of dream interpreta- 
tion employed by the Telmessians is clearly the 
‘genus artificiosum ’—-Aristandros, according to 
Plutarch, was a Telmessian—hence this may 
further help to support the suggestion made 
above (note 16) that the dream about lions and 
child-birth was interpreted according to this 
canon,and may date back toAntiphon, (c) Aus- 
feld conjectures that behind the name Aristophon 
there lies the name Aristandros. It is barely 
possible that Aristandros and Antiphon were 
mentioned here originally together, though that 
might explain Tertullian’s reading. In any case, 
the mistake is not to be blamed on to the MSS. 
of Tertullian. 

1 For a parallel statement about the women’s 
worship in those parts, see Plut. Crassus 8 on the 
wife of Spartacus. 

2 The paintings show animals as tattooed on 


Kazarow, Kulturgesch. d. Thraker. 

3 For the use of cd¢payis in this sense see 
Délger, Sphragis (Paderborn, 1911), p. 20 (for 
animals) and pp. 31 sqq. (for men). See Carl 
Clemen in the Hibbert Journal for July, 1928, 
p. 716, for parallel ‘ primitive’ practices which 
involve pictorial representation. 

Otto Keller indeed seems to have read some- 
where a notably variant account of the lion- 
portent (Antike Tierwelt, Vol. 1., p. 53): ‘ When 
the wife of Philip of Macedon was pregnant 
with Alexander, she ordered that her body be 
sealed with the picture of a lion. This is the 
form of the legend in Suidas, while other 
authorities simply speak of a dream.’ If it could 
be found, this alleged passage of Suidas would 
serve to strengthen the view suggested above; 
but I cannot find it, and consequently note with 
pleasure that O. Gruppe, in Bursian Suppl. 186, 
Pp. 144, Criticizes Keller strongly for his loose 
methods of citation. 
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It would seem that a fragment of Empedocles (127 Diels) throws light on the 
matter in a sufficiently direct fashion. The passage, which is taken from Aelian, 
nat. an. XII. 7, reads: 


rE de A "KE PS An ‘ > ‘4 > / ‘ -— -& ‘ed s > ‘ > ~ 
éyer 5¢ kat "EumredoxAjs tHhv dpiorny elvat petoixnow tTHv TOU avOpwrov, et pev és Cov 
4 Anéis adrdv petaydyo., A€ovra yiverOar: «i dE és Hutov, dagvynv. a de "EpredoxArs Ayer 
TavTa EOTLV 

> 4, , > , “~ 

ev Onpeoor A€ovres OpetAcyees Yapsevvat 

, , . 2% A > , 
yiyvovras, Sadvas 8’ evi devdperw nu«dpouw. 


It was a commonplace with those Greeks who believed in the transmigration of 
souls that the human soul might after death inhabit the body of an animal. It 
is only logical to suppose that such people also believed that a new-born child might 
have derived its soul from a dead animal; and if this aspect of the matter is not 
stressed in the ancient authors, that is only because the imagination of an already 
existent human being tends to play around his future rather than his past, his death 
rather than his birth. Pythagoras at any rate was supposed to have given a sketch 
of his previous embodiments. Now the whole system of transmigration lends itself 
to the construction of a scale of lives, such as is highly developed in the schemes 
of Eastern religions. Even in the sphere of human lives there is clearly a better and 
a worse, and when animal or plant lives are called in question this must be much 
more the case. ‘Non dissimile Platonis illud est quod aiebat se gratias agere 
naturae: primum quod homo natus esset potius quam mutum animal; deinde quod 
mas, potius quam femina; quod Graecus, quam barbarus; postremo quod Atheniensis, 
et quod temporibus Socratis.’ Such a scale of lives whereby a soul might ultimately 
escape from the bodily is implied or expressed in Pindar, Olympian II. 75 sq., in 
Empedocles, fr. 146 Diels, and in the Platonic myths.2 The principle is baldly 
stated in the Timaeus (42b-c): xal 6 pev ed tiv mpooyjKovra xpdvov Biovs, radiv eis THY 
Tov auvvipov mopevlels oixknoww aotpov, Biov evdaipova Kai wuviOn e£o1, ohadrels 5é TrotTwv 
cig yuvakds prow ev TH Sevtépa yeveres petaPdroe* pa) mavopevds Te év TovTOLS ETt Kakias, 
tpomov Sv KakUvoltTo, KaTa THY GpowdTnTA THS TOV TpdToV yeverews eis TLVa ToLaUTHY Gel 
petaBdror Ojnpevov Bio x.t.A. Thus the scale of lives in descending order would seem 
to be: Hero, Man, Woman, Animal. It is not possible, however, boldly to attribute 
such a scheme in its detail either to popular thought or Orphic literature solely on 
the grounds of Plato’s mythology, for, as can be seen from Rep. 620a sqq,, his own 
imagination played with this material, and arranged it to suit his own literary and 
mythological knowledge. He dispenses poetic justice to well-known characters. So 
the soul of Orpheus, the tuneful prophet of homo-sexualism,*? becomes a swan, pices 
Tov yuvakeiov yévous . . . ovK €OéAovoav ev yvvatki yevvnbeioav yeveobar. Thamyris 
becomes a nightingale; Agamemnon an eagle (Aeschylus’ simile); Atalanta an 
athlete; Epeios a rexvixy yvvi; Thersitesa monkey. Hence no importance can be 
attached to the metamorphosis of Ajax in such a list into a lion, for the well-known 
Homeric simile was doubtless present in the author’s mind, and solely responsible. 
Thus neither the treatment of animal metamorphosis in Timaeus, /.c., nor the still 
wilder one of Timaeus goe, can be accepted as evidence of anything beyond the 
workings of the Platonic imagination. There remains, however, the fact that some 
schematization of the lives to be lived is almost a logical necessity for a system 


‘ Lactantius, Instit, Div. III. 19; see also Fragmenta (No. 20); but it is not meant to imply 
Plutarch, v. Mar. 46. The touching death-bed that the actual form of the grading of the lives 
prayer reminds one strongly of the critical suc- is anything but purely Platonic. In this case 
cessors of Callimachus, who had a special liking only human lives are taken into account. 
for delineating the fashion of a great man’s death. 

2 Rep. 618a sqq.; Phaedr. 248c-d. O. Kern 
has received this last passage into his Orphicorum 


3 ofvexa mpdros fdertev évl Opnxecow Epwras 
Appevas, ovdé wé0ous Hvece OnruTépwv. 
Phanocles ap. Stob. Eclog. 1V. 20, 47. 
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of transmigration, and that Pindar and Empedocles—neither of them, probably, in 
this particular original—do suggest such a scheme. Taking full account therefore 
of the fact that Empedocles states definitely that the leonine life is the best, I would 
suggest that we have here the life which is parallel in the animal sphere to the lives 
of those Baciryjes ayavoi Kai obéver Kpoirvoi copia te péyworos | avépes (Thren. 
frs. 133, 3 sq., Schroeder). This life successfully lived among men leads on directly 
to the islands of the blest. In the same way I would suggest that the leonine 
life leads on to the life of the highest type of man. If this is so, it immediately 
becomes intelligible why a lion-portent was so important before the birth of a 
child. It meant that the child was well on the way to eternal bliss, and, 
moreover, was capable of living a splendid human life as soldier, statesman, or, 
Pindar would add, poet, and Empedocles, doctor. 


IV. 


In conclusion it may be permitted to point out one or two details in which the 
application of lion symbolism in the sense sketched in this paper may be illuminating. 
Firstly, Aéwy as a personal name is by no means uncommon,? and although derivatives 
like Acovroddyas and Acédpwv rather suggest that the symbolism behind the name is 
simply one of physical prowess or ‘spirit,’ and although perhaps Aéwy itself as a 
personal name may have been eventually used in this sense,” it is nevertheless 
possible that the original use of this name was a consequence of the belief in the 
transmigration scheme detailed above. 

Secondly, there comes to mind the interesting Mithraic ‘ leontica,’ the grade of 
Mithraic worshippers that was first admitted to full participation in the rites of 
their religion. In discussing the initiation robe of the ‘leontica,’ Porphyry, de 
abstin. 1V. 16, first describes it as being covered with representations of animals, and 
then proceeds to give two different explanations, both taken from Pallas: dv rv 
aitiay amodwlovs IdAAas év trois repi tov MiOpa tiv Kowjv pynoe popav oier Oar ws rpds THY 
tov (woiaxov KixAov amoreivew* thy Se aAnOwinv vrodAnpw Kai tov axpiBy epi tov 
avOpwrivey Yuxyav aivitterOar ds wavrodarois repiexerOar cwpact A€yovor..* Such a 
belief would be one of those intangible grounds of sympathy which enable one 
people of a different age and nurtured in a different civilization to accept the beliefs 
and practices initiated in the past amongst another people with differing characteristics 
and modes of thought. Such grounds of sympathy there must have been to account 
for the growth of Mithraism, and it may not be entirely erroneous to suppose that 


1 Pape-Benseler s.v. for full name. Fick- 
Bechtel (second edition), p. 190, for compound 
names with Aéwv-element. 

2 In Herodotus VII. 180 the Persians, having 
captured their first ship, and having decided on 
a ceremonious slaying of a member of the crew 
(doubtless for religious purposes), they chose a 
man called Aéwy. Herodotus is much exercised 
as to why they chose this man, and explains 
that he was «dAX\oros, which the Persians con- 
sidered to be of good omen; ‘ but,’ he continues, 
‘ perhaps he may have had his name to thank in 
part for his fate.” The passage has been dis- 
cussed variously (see e.g. for alternatives Macan 
ad loc.) ; but the simple explanation seems to be 
that Herodotus is pointing out that the man's 
name was that of an animal, a thing which may 
well have determined the choice made by the 


Persians when on the lookout for a sacrificial 
victim, especially as the lion in a sacral con- 
nexion was well known in Asia Minor. If this 
is so, then we have here an example of the 
personal name interpreted apparently without 
any reference to ideas of transmigration. 

3 A well-known parallel is the robe in Apuleius, 
Met. XI. 24: ‘quaqua tamen uiseres, colore 
uario circumnotatis insignabar animalibus, hinc 
dracones Indici, inde gripes Hyperborei, quos 
in speciem pinnatae alitis generat mundus alter: 
hanc Olympicam stolam nuncupant.’ 

* For a discussion of the passage, see Cumont, 
Les Mystéres de Mithva, German trans. by 
Gehrich-Latte, third edition (1923), p. 139 ; Reit- 
zenstein, Hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen, third 
edition, p. 263. 
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Pallas has put his finger upon one of them.! Granted some such latent belief in the 
vulgar mind of the importance of lions in connexion with transmigration and re-birth 
as has been suggested above, the fact that Pallas offered his transmigration 
explanation of the Leontic robe becomes more understandable. What is more 
important is that such a belief would form a most suitable groundwork for the 
reception of the seven grades of Mithraic initiates, with its animal symbolism. 
Lastly, it is not impossible that the particular connexion of lions with child-birth 
and transmigration may explain the enigmatic fragment of Epimenides, which runs : 


Kal yap €y® yevos eipi LeAHvys HuKoporo, 
7 Sevov ppigac’ ameveioato Onpa AéovTa: 
ev Nevéeg 8’ ayxovo’ avrov da rérviay “Hpav 
< Gein is edapacce Bins “HpaxAneins>. 
Fr. 2, Diels. 


Teachers of the order of Epimenides and Pythagoras were in a specially exalted 
category of men, for intelligent beings were to be divided into gods, men, and men 
like Pythagoras.?. In claiming to be a descendant of the Moon, Epimenides was but 
imitating the claim made for Musaeus.* The strange thing is that, having claimed 
to be a descendant of the Moon in the first line of the extant fragment, Epimenides 
goes on, whether Diels’ reconstitution of the text is correct or not, to mention, not 
apparently his own line of descent, but the seemingly absurdly irrelevant fact that 
the Nemean lion was a child of the Moon. May it be that Epimenides treated this 
lion as the link between himself and the Moon, that he claimed to be a reincarnation 
Wf the soul of the Nemean lion? If so, the passage becomes intelligible, which before 
it certainly was not. 
G. W. Dyson. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON. 


si n’a soz ciel bestes ne flors 
dont l’om n’i veie portraitures, 
formes, sembiances et figures. 


1 My colleague, Dr. H. W. Lawton, has 
pointed out to me the description of a robe in 
Benoit de Ste. Maure, Roman de Troie, vv. 13; 
333 Sqq., which may possibly be a twelfth-century ° : : 
reference to a magical tradition which has in- un sage poéte Indién 
herited the embroidered dress of the mysteries, qui o Calcas le Troien 
unless, indeed, it was merely engendered by ot esté longement apris 
marvellous eastern silks. li enveia de son pais.’ 


‘En Inde la Superior 
firent un drap enchanteor 
par nigromance et par merveille. 


2 Tambl. Vit. Pyth. 31. 
3 The person speaking may actually be 
Musaeus (Diels, ad /oc.). 



















































THE TRIBUNATE OF CORNELIUS. 


I. THe Events LEADING UP TO THE TRIBUNATE OF CORNELIUS. 


THE two years which intervened between the consulship of Pompey and Crassus 
in 70 B.c. and the tribunate of Cornelius in 67 B.c. are for the most part neglected in 
the standard histories of the period. It is true that they were uneventful, if by un- 
eventful is meant the absence of open hostilities between the two political parties. 
Yet a careful investigation of the political affiliations of the men who were prominent 
in these years, and of the significance of events which usually are considered of 
secondary moment, reveals political undercurrents which go far towards explaining 
the meaning, not only of what happened in 67 B.c., but also of the more serious 
disturbances four years later. 

In 71 B.c, the senatorial party capitulated before the combined armies of Crassus 
and Pompey, and these two men were elected consuls for 70 B.c. This reaction, in 
so far as it was not due to a show of military force, was in a large measure the result 
of the successful prosecution of Verres and the subsequent publication by Cicero of 
the actto secunda. Several measures of reform were promptly carried. The lex Aurelia 
of 75 B.c., by which the disqualification of the tribunes for higher office was removed, 
was supplemented by a lex Pompeia de tribunicta potestate, which abolished the restric- 
tions imposed by Sulla on the powers of the tribunes. A brother of the reforming 
consul of 75 B.c. was the author of a /ex Aurelia which reformed the quaestiones per- 
petuae. Henceforth the juries were to be composed of senators, equites and tribuns 
aevavit, Censors were again appointed, and they began their duties by expelling from 
the senate sixty-four of the partisans of Sulla. Unquestionably, these three measures 
of reform were badly needed, and the enactment of them was a distinct triumph for the 
anti-senatorial party. But the extraordinary fact is that the ascendency of the party 
of reform was as short-lived as it was sudden, and the magnificent gesture of con- 
stitutional revolt premature. The appreciation of this fact is essential if one is to 
understand the political situation during the seven years preceding the Catilinarian 
conspiracy. The causes of discontent were many, but the fundamental reason why 
the elements of discontent were forced to abandon a policy of constitutional reform 
and resort to open rebellion is to be sought in the practically uninterrupted domina- 
tion of the senatorial party. Therein lies the explanation of the turbulent tribunate 
of Cornelius in 67 B.c., the attempted murder of the consuls in 66 B.c., and finally in 
63 B.c. the armed outbreak of the Catilinarians. 

The senatorial domination was the result of several factors. First of all, the 
personal relations between Pompey and Crassus were never cordial, and their alliance 
in 71 B.c. was half-hearted. Again, the Popular leaders were frankly suspicious of 
Pompey, while he on his part, then as always, preferred to play a lone hand. As for 
Crassus, there is nothing in his life to show that, eminently successful though he was 
as a financier, he was possessed of those qualities of political genius which mark a 
leader. Caesar at this time was still a novice in politics. The consequence of this 
lack of capable leadership was that the actual initiative among the discontented 
elements was in the hands of men of distinctly secondary importance. Crassus and 
Caesar were no doubt in the background, and had a hand in directing the political 
manceuvres of their partisans, but certainly they were not in a position effectively to 
control the actions of the rank and file of the Popular party. Autronius, Sulla, Piso, 
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Vargunteius and even Catiline are names of minor political significance, and yet 
these are the names of the men who during this period led almost every assault 
against the entrenchments of the nobles. The third reason for the ascendency of the 
optimates was the obviously superior organization of that faction. Years of almost 
uninterrupted control had given it not only invaluable experience in the management 
of foreign and domestic relations, but also a distinct influence among the Roman 
electorate. There is no doubt but that the actual machinery for the control of votes 
and elections was much more highly developed among the optimates than among the 
populares. In consequence the opposition, despairing of constitutional methods of 
reform, resorted to violence. In 67 B.c. rioting in the streets of Rome twice caused 
the postponement of the consular comitia. In 66 B.c., after the conviction of 
Autronius and Sulla for bribery, a coup d’état was planned, which was to be in- 
augurated by the murder of the consuls, and finally in 63 B.c, the utter hopelessness 
of their situation provoked the Popular leaders to open rebellion. 

There are certain passages in Asconius which tend to show that the senatorial 
party had evolved a political organization, the management of which was vested in a 
few leading optimates. In the argumentum of Cicero’s speech pro Cornelio de matestate, 
which was delivered in 65 B.c., Asconius, referring to the vogatio of Cornelius me quis 
nisi per populum legibus solueretuy, writes indigne eam Cornelt vogationem tulevant potentissimt 
quique ex senatu quorum gratia magnopere minuebatur.1 When the senatorial tribune, 
P. Servilius Globulus, interceded, Cornelius modified his vogatio, and in its modified 
form it was carried. The comment of Asconius is nemo enim negave potevat pro senatus 
auctovitate esse eam legem; sed tamen cam tulit inuitis optimatibus qui per paucos (amicts) 
grattficart solebant.? 

Additional light is thrown on these two sources by a comment which Asconius 
makes on a passage in the second speech of Cicero in defence of Cornelius. Quinque 
enim consulaves, ut tam diximus, in Cornelium testimonium dixerunt: Q. Catulus, Q. 
Hortensius, Q. Metellus Pius pont. max., quos hac secunda ovatione tractat, et duo qut nondum 
dixevant quos nunc significat Lucullus et Lepidus.® 

In another passage Asconius again mentions by name these five men, calling 
them principes ciuitatis qui plurimum in senatu potevant.* 

It is abundantly clear from these passages that the senatorial party itself was 
controlled by an inner clique composed of these five men. The uncompromising 
conservatism of Catulus was proverbial. He vigorously opposed the Gabinian and 
Manilian laws, and, as censor with Crassus in 65 B.c., played an important part in 
checking the liberal tendencies of his colleague. His death a few years later was a 
severe blow to the optimates. Hortensius, who was a friend of Verres and undertook 
his defence, was elected consul for 69 B.c., an indication of a violent reaction on the 
part of the electorate in favour of the senatorial party. Lepidus was one of the 
successful senatorial candidates for the consulship of 66 B.c. The part played by 
these men in this critical period is important, and bears out the evidence of Asconius. 
They held securely in their hands the reins of government, and exerted a compelling 
influence over the Roman electorate. When their influence was being lessened by 
the activities of Cornelius, and their system of patronage threatened by his measures, 
they vigorously opposed his legislation, and after his tribunate did not rest content 
until they had brought him to trial de maiestate. 

Let us turn to the events of 69 B.c. The coalition of Pompey and Crassus in 
71 B.c. had put into power the party of reform. Yet the most striking event of that 
year occurred at the consular comitia, The voting resulted in the election of two 
leading optimates—Hortensius and Q. Caecilius Metellus. Certainly it is surprising 


3 [bid., p. 79, ll. 20 sqq. 
4 [bid., p. 60, Il. 19 sgq. 


1 Asconius (ed. Clark), p. 58, ll. 11 sqq. 
2 Idid., p. 59, ll. 4 sqq. 
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that the Roman electorate should so soon repent of having put in power the Popular 
party. Moreover, it must be borne in mind that at the time of the elections Pompey 
and Crassus were in at least nominal control of the situation, and in all likelihood 
had in the field candidates of their own. Their defeat was decisive. Hortensius 
was such a decided conservative that he undertook the defence of the notorious 
Verres. In fact, Verres rested his hopes of acquittal on the postponement of the 
trial to 69 B.c., when his friend and advocate would be consul. A man of Hortensius’ 
convictions could have had no sympathies whatever with the party of Pompey, 
Crassus, and Caesar. His colleague, Q. Caecilius Metellus, though a less prominent, 
was not a less loyal optimate. The attitude of defiance which, as proconsul of 
Crete, he displayed towards Pompey, required not only great personal courage, but 
also confidence in the security of his position. The astounding fact is that Metellus 
eventually had his way, conquered the island, celebrated a triumph at Rome, and 
received the complimentary title of Cvreticus. It is hard to believe that his 
opposition to Pompey would have been successful had there not existed at that time 
in Rome a powerful senatorial clique upon whose influence he could and did depend. 
Certainly it is remarkable that seven months after the consulate was assumed by 
Crassus and Pompey, under whose leadership the overthrow of the Sullan constitution 
was substantially accomplished, the election should result in the return of two leading 
reactionaries, 

The comttia of the following year again proved a disappointment to the populares. 
L. Caecilius Metellus and Q. Marcius Rex were the successful candidates. Metellus 
died in the early part of the year, and the man chosen in his stead (we do not know 
his name) died before assuming office. We have no further information regarding 
Metellus, but it is safe to assume that he was a senatorial, and probably a relative 
both of Metellus Creticus, consul of the previous year, and of Metellus Pius, the 
pontifex maximus, and one of the five principes ciuitatis qui plurimum in senatu poterant. 
©. Marcius Rex, who for the major portion of the year was sole consul, while not a 
decided optimate, was a persona grata to the senatorial party. Dio tells us that the 
optimates were indignant, because by the provisions of the Manilian law Marcius and 
Acilius were being removed from their command before its period had expired.’ 

Again, at the outbreak of the Catilinarian conspiracy Marcius was unequivocally 
on the side of law and order, and was despatched by decree of the senate to Faesulae.® 

Despite the failures of the opposition at the elections of 70 B.c. and of 69 B.c., 
the Popular agitation was all tae while gaining momentum. In the canvass for the 
consulate of 67 B.c. one notes the first evidences of nervousness on the part of the 
senatorial party. The optimatist candidates, C. Calpurnius Piso and M. Acilius 
Glabrio, were successful, but neither of them escaped the suspicion of bribery, and 
the former was actually indicted on the charge. He escaped being brought to trial, 
according to Dio, by indiscriminate bribery.‘ 

That bribery was thought necessary to insure election is significant. Bribery 
may have been employed by the oftimates in the canvassing of the two previous 
years. It is difficult to explain in any other way the outcome of the elections for the 
consulship of 69 B.c., if indeed the Popular reaction of 70 B.c. was at all genuine. 


1 Dio Cassius XXXVI. 4. 

2 Ibid. XXXVI. 43. 

3 Sall. Cat. XXX. 3; cf. XXXII. 3 sgg. Too 
much ought not to be made of his connexion 
with Clodius. He married one of the sisters of 
Clodius, but so also did Lucullus, whose con- 
servatism is above suspicion. Clodius, it must 
be remembered, was a patrician of the bluest 
blood, and though in his conduct at this time 


there is ample evidence of potentialities for evil, 
there is nothing to show that he assumed the 
véle of leader of the Roman mob until after the 
cause célebve of December, 62 B.c. After that 
scandal Clodius ceased to be in the good graces 
of his brother-in-law, who omitted to name him 
in his will (Cic. ad Att. I. 16, 10), 
* Dio Cassius XXXVI. 38. 
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But in 68 B.c. the abuse must have been of a more flagrant character. Unfortunately 
we do not know the names of the other competitors, but the populares must have had 
a man in the field whose candidacy was considered by the optimates a real threat. 
The indictment for bribery obviously was inspired by the Popular leaders, for Piso 
was a senatorial. His vigorous opposition to Cornelius in the year of his consulship 
is proof enough of that. 

But the indictment of Piso is not the only sign of a renewed activity and a larger 
confidence on the part of the Popular party. At the tribunicial elections of 68 B.c. 
one of the successful candidates was Cornelius, a man who had been a tvbunus 
militum on the staff of Pompey, and was now put forward by him to represent his 
interests. Probably he represented Crassus as well as Pompey, as there is no 
evidence that the estrangement between these two had yet arisen. The election 
of Cornelius was no mean victory for the populares. In the previous two years they 
not only had failed at the consular comitia, but also were unable to elect a tribune of 
influence sufficient to cause the senate embarrassment. In Cornelius, however, they 
at last had a man who during his year of office was to be a most unpleasant thorn in 
the side of the optimates. In him rested all their hopes, and they determined, through 
his agency, to exert every effort to break the hold which the senatorial party had on 
the Roman electorate. 


II. THE TrRIBUNATE OF CORNELIUS. 


The year 67 B.c. was a stormy one. The consular elections were twice post- 
poned, rioting in the streets of Rome was not infrequent, and actual murder was 
barely avoided. The occasion and the centre of the agitation was the question 
of bribery. Dio has an important statement to make on this question, Two events, 
both of which occurred in 70 B.c., especially caused bribery now to become rampant. 
The first was legislation restoring the prerogatives of the tribunate ; the other was 
the act of the censors in striking off the list of senators the names of sixty-four 
Sullani homines. The result of both these moves was the formation of a large number 
of factions and cliques, composed both of those who aimed at the tribunate as a 
stepping-stone to political power, and of those who by achieving election to a curule 
office sought to regain their senatorial rank.’ 

Cornelius was not the only representative of their party whom the Popular 
leaders had succeeded in electing to the tribunicial office. The concilium plebis also 
returned Gabinius, who, if we are to judge by the character of his legislation, was 
much more closely allied with Pompey than was Cornelius. However, since Pompey 
had not yet openly broken with Crassus, it is preferable to consider both tribunes as 
representative of a party, rather than of this or that leader in the party. Indeed, 
Pompey’s political position during this and the following years is not at all clear. 
Certainly his leanings were towards the Popular party, but at the same time he was 
careful not to identify himself too closely with it. His main purpose at this time 
was to secure for himself a military command, and Crassus and Caesar were not 
unwilling that he should. Pompey with a powerful army at his back, might very 
cuted by Caesar for maladministration. 

2 Dio Cassius XXXVI, 38. Of all the Popular 
acts of 70 B.c., this summary action on the part 
of the censors probably caused the most resent- 
ment among the patres. It was calculated to 
ruin the career of the more notorious of the 
partisans of Sulla. Among them was Antonius, 
who was guilty of flagrant maladministration in 
Achaea, and on his return was prosecuted by 
Caesar, (Asconius, p. 84, Il. 12 sqq.) 


1 There are other recorded incidents in his life 
which make it clear that his devotion to optimate 
principles was not of the inactive kind. In 
63 B.c. he joined with Catulus in an effort to 
induce Cicero to incriminate Caesar in the 
Catilinarian conspiracy. (Sall. Cat, XLIX. 1.) 
Soon afterwards, at the memorable debate in the 
senate on December the fifth, he was one of those 
who spoke for death (Cic. ad Att, XII. 21). It 
was fitting that on his return from the governor- 
ship of Gallia Narbonensis he should be prose- 
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easily become a lever with which the Popular leaders could turn to their own profit 


the political situation. 


The year 67 B.c. began with the fopulaves, as usual, on the defensive. 


The 


consuls were Calpurnius and Acilius, both optimates, and both under grave suspicion 
of having secured their election by bribery. The party of reform determined to 


strike. 


They had a powerful instrument in the person of Cornelius, and he was 


chosen to propose a law against bribery. The immediate consequence of this 
aggressive gesture on the part of the Popular party was an open battle between the 


senate and Cornelius. 
hard and often. 


The tribune was not a man of half measures, and he struck 
On the other side the senators, and especially that clique of senators 


which directed the policy of the party, fought desperately to retain its power. What 
happened during the year, and why it happened, is fairly clear, but the order of 


events is not so evident. 


the history of the year, agree in the main, but differ on details. 


Dio Cassius and Asconius, the two principal authorities for 


The narrative of 


Asconius is found in his avgumentum of Cicero’s speech pro Cornelio de matestate.' 
With his description of the order of events let us compare that of Dio :* 


ASCONIUS. 

(i.) Alienatus [Cornelius] autem a se- 
natu (est) ex hac causa. Rettulerat ad 
senatum ut, quoniam exterarum natio- 
num legatis pecunia magna daretur usura 
turpiaque et famosa ex eo lucra fierent, 
ne quis legatis exterarum nationum pe- 
cuniam expensam ferret. Cuius relatio- 
nem repudiauit senatus. 


(ii.) Cornelius ea re offensus senatui 
questus est de ea in contione .. . pro- 
mulgauitque legem qua auctoritatem se- 
natus minuebat, ne quis nisi per populum 
legibus solueretur. 


(iii.) Indigne eam Corneli rogationem 
tulerant potentissimi quique ex senatu 
quorum gratia magnopere minuebatur ; 
itaque P. Servilius Globulus tribunus 
plebis inventus erat qui C. Cornelio ob- 
sisteret (the result of the ¢ntercessio of 
Globulus was a riot from which Piso 
barely escaped with his life). Quo tu- 
multo Cornelius perturbatus concilium 
dimisit. 

(iv.) Tum Cornelius ita ferre rursus 
coepit ne quis in senatu legibus solueretur 
nisi CC adfuissent, neue quis, cum solutus 
esset, intercederet, cum de ea re ad popu- 
lum ferretur. Haec sine tumultu res 
acta est. 


1 Asconius, pp. 57 Sqq. 


Dio Cassivs. 
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2 Dio Cassius XXXVI. 38-40. 
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The only point on which these two accounts seriously disagree is in their 
statements of the occasion of the disorders. According to Asconius the trouble began 
with a velatio ad senatum aimed at the practice of lending money at usurious rates to 
foreign envoys. When the senate refused to consider it, Cornelius attacked the 
senate at a meeting of the flebs, and tried to carry a plebiscitum forbidding the senate 
to dispense with the laws in any case without first submitting the question to the 
populus. The narrative of Dio is quite different. According to his account, Cornelius 
prepared and carried a velatio ad senatum4 on bribery. The senate contended that the 
velatio was unnecessarily severe, and instructed the consuls to modify it, and to have 
it carried in the assembly. But the elections had already been announced, and the 
consuls were forbidden to summon a legislative assembly until after the election. 
To obviate this difficulty the senate passed a frivilegium dispensing the presiding 
consul, Piso, from the provisions of the inconvenient law.? 

Cornelius retaliated by bringing forward a bill to forbid the granting of such 
dispensations save by vote of the assembly. From this point the narratives of 
Asconius and Dio are in substantial, and sometimes verbal, agreement. 

There is no doubt but that Asconius is per se a more reliable authority than Dio. 
Moreover, in this particular case he had before him the text of Cicero’s speech 
pro Cornelio, which included a uarratio of the events of 67 B.c. For all that there are 
certain points in his account which one is severely tempted to question. According 
to Asconius, after the senate refused to consider the velatio of Cornelius regarding 
the lending of money to foreign envoys the tribune attacked the patres in a contio, and 
proposed a law ne quis nisi per populum legibus soluevetuy. But what is the point of this 
law precisely in these circumstances? Did it have no connexion with previous 
episodes, and was Cornelius merely on general principles venting his spite on the 
senate? Or was it aimed at a recent action of the senate, which pointed towards an 
abuse which the law sought to remedy ? The second alternative is preferable. It is 
difficult to see how the law against dispensations by the senate can have had any 
connexion with the law against lending money to foreign envoys. If, on the other 
hand, we follow the story of Dio, we find a logical mexus between the law against 
dispensations nist per populum and an immediately preceding act of the senate. The 
senate, in order to kill Cornelius’ law on bribery, had drawn up a law of its own, 
which it was most desirous of carrying before the consular comitia were held. But 
there were serious difficulties in the way of this procedure. According to the terms 
of the /ex Aelia et Fufia,a legislative assembly could not be convoked between the 
time of the announcement of the elections and the day on which they were to be held, 
nor could an elective assembly be used for legislation.* 


This letter was written in July, 61 B.c., very 
shortly before the comitia of that year. The 
situation of 61 B.c., as described in this letter of 
Cicero, is very similar to that which we are now 
examining. Lurco, a tribune, desired to carry 
a law on bribery. But the consular elections 
had already been announced, Accordingly he 
must be dispensed from the provisions of the 
lex Aelia et Fufia, in order that he may summon 
a legislative assembly before the holding of the 
consular comitia. In 67 B.c. the consuls are 
anxious to carry a law on bribery. The same 
process of dispensation has to be gone through. 
Dio describes it accurately enough, but he fails 
to mention that the law from which the consul 
had to be dispensed was the /ex Aelia et Fufia. 
(There were originally two laws, the lex Aelia 
and the /ex Fufia, which came to be considered 
and spoken of as one lex Aelia e¢ Fufia.) 


1 Dio does not precisely say that the pro- 
posal of Cornelius was in the form of a relatio ad 
senatum, But, since it was adopted by the con- 
cilium, and the senate had no authority to reject 
or modify a plebiscitum, it could not have been in 
the latter form. 

2 The lex Aelia et Fufia; see explanation 
infra. 

3’ This inference is drawn from the passage 
in Dio (XXXVI. 39) which ‘reads: éwei dé ai re 
dpxaipeciac mpoernyyeduévac Roayv, Kal kara Toir’ 
ovdéev mpovouobernOjvac mpd airav éénv, kai ol 
Trovdapxi@vres WOAAG Kal Kaka év THY Hiaxévy rovTrw 
érolouvy, wore kal opaydas ylyvecOa, tov re vdmov 
éynoloavro xal mpd éxeivwv écevexOjvar kal ppovpay 
Tots brdros Sofjva, and a passage in Cicero’s 
letters (ad Att. I. 16, 13) Lurco autem tribunus pl. 
qui magistratum *insimul cum lege alia*® iniit, solutus 
est et Aclia et Fufia ut legem de ambitu ferret. . 
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A pnivilegium, therefore, was passed by the senate dispensing the presiding 
consul, Piso, from the provisions of the inconvenient law. Cornelius attempted to 
thwart this summary procedure on the part of the senate by a vogatio ne quis nist per 
populum legibus soluervetuy, which was obstructed by the intercessio of the senatorial 
tribune Globulus.’ 

In this account the law against senatorial dispensations has a logical place 
in the development of the situation. It is a retaliatory measure proposed by 
Cornelius for the purpose of preventing the dispensation of the consul Piso from 
the provisions of the lex Aelia et Fufia. It has no such place in the story of 
Asconius. 

Let us try now to reconstruct the events of 67 B.c. There is an item of evidence 
from Cicero which throws considerable light on the problem. In his speech on the 
Manilian law Cicero says:? Nam cum propter dilationem comitiorum ter praetoy primus 
centurtts cunctis venuntiatus sum, facile intellext, Quinites, et quid de me iudicavetis et quid 
alus praescriberetis. This evidence makes it absolutely certain that the comitia of 
67 B.C. were twice postponed. The occasion of this must have been rioting of a 
serious nature, which occurred on at least two distinct occasions. What were these 
two occasions? It is unlikely that the proposal of Cornelius ne quis legatis exterarum 
nationum pecuniam expensam ferret was the cause of a serious disturbance. The senate 
quietly replied that the matter was sufficiently provided for in a previous senatus 
consultum, and the question was dropped. Both riots, therefore, must have been 
occasioned by the agitation concerning ambitus, and the effort of the senatorial party 
to pass its modified version despite the clauses of the lex Aelia et Fufia. The first 
riots took place at the concilium plebis, before which Cornelius laid his proposal 
restricting senatorial dispensations. In the face of the intevcessio of Globulus, 
Cornelius boldly proceeded to read the codex. This unconstitutional procedure 
brought forth a vigorous protest from Piso. Rioting broke out, and Piso barely 
escaped with his life.* This disturbance occurred but a few days before the comztia, 
or perhaps on the very day of election. The senate was alarmed, and immediately 
postponed the comitta. Probably it was during this interval that the senate voted 
Piso a bodyguard.* Thus protected, Piso attempted to carry the senatorial lex de 
ambitu. Asconius gives us the details in his note on a passage in the pro Cornelio, 
which reads: At enim extremt ac dtfficillimt temporis uocem tllam, C. Cornelt, consulem 
mitteve coegisti: qui vem p. saluam esse uellent ut ad legem accipiendam adessent. His 
comment is: Piso qui consul eodem anno futt quo Cornelius tribunus plebis evat, cum legem 
de ambitu ex S. C. grauiorem quam fuevat antea ferret et propter multitudinem diuisorum qus 
per uim aduersabantur e fovo eiectus esset, edixevat 1d quod Cicero significat, et matore manu 
stipatus ad legem perferendam descendevat.® ‘Thus rioting again took place when Piso 
first attempted to carry the senatorial law on bribery. We are probably right in 
inferring that this disorder was the occasion of the second postponement of the 
comitia. Piso thereupon made his proclamation qui rem p. saluam esse uellent ut ad 
legem accipiendam adessent, and, protected by a more substantial bodyguard, carried 
the law before the assembly. 

In brief, then, the political events of 67 B.c., in so far as they are involved in the 
dispute between Cornelius and the senate, were these : 


1 Tam here following the clear and accurate 3 Asconius, p. 58, Il. 11 sqq. 


account of Asconius. Dio’s inaccurate statement 4 Dio Cassius, XXXVI, 39. 

reads: dyavaxricas ody éml rovros 6 Kopyhos yru- 5 Asconius, p. 75, ll. 20 sgqqg. The phrase 
env éronocaro wh étetvae rots Boudevrais wire dpyjv maiore manu implies that Piso was protected by 
Tit fw rav vouwv alrhoavrs didévan whre G0 undev a bodyguard at the assembly before which he 
Trav TH Shuw rpornkbytwy Whgplier Oa. first attempted to carry his law. 
2 Cic. de imdb. Cn. Pomp. I. 2. 
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1. Cornelius carried a velatio ad senatum on bribery (Dio XXXVI. 38). 

2. The senate modified his proposal, and voted that the revised law should 
be introduced before the elections (Dio XXXVI. 39). A priuslegium was passed 
exempting the presiding consul from the provisions of the lex Aelia et Fujfia. 

3. Cornelius retaliated by proposing a law ne quis nisi per populum legibus 
soluevetur. The senate obstructed this measure by the instrumentality of the 
tribune Globulus (Ascon., p. 58, ll. 3 sgg.; Dio XXXVI. 39). 

4. This attitude of obstruction on the part of the senate resulted in a serious 
riot (Ascon., p. 58, ll. 14 sqgg.; Dio XXXVI. 39). This disorder occurred 
immediately preceding the date set for the consular comitia, and apprehension 
on the part of the senate caused the first postponement of the elections. 

5. Soon afterwards, and shortly before the new day set for the elections, 
Piso attempted to carry the lex de ambitu., Diutsores broke up the assembly, 
and the elections were for a second time postponed (Ascon., p. 75, ll. 24 sqq.). 

6. The second attempt of Piso to carry the law was successful, and the 
comitia were held without incident (Ascon., p. 76, ll. 1 sqq.) 

7. Cornelius subsequently modified his law against senatorial dispensations 
to read ne quis in senatu legibus solueretuy nisi CC adfutssent, neue quis, cum solutus 
esset, intercederet, cum de ea ve ad populum ferretury. This law was passed without 
any disturbances. 


It is obvious that much of this attempt at restoration is conjectural. The 
writer does not put it forth in any spirit of dogmatism, and the chief merit he claims 
for it is that it is not in itself unreasonable, and that it does not do violence to the 
evidence which is extant. The year itself was one of confusion, and in July or 
August Cicero wrote to Atticus: quod in epistula tua scriptum evat me tam arbitrant 
designatum (praetorem) esse, scito nihil tam exercitum esse nunc Romae quam candidatos 
omnibus iniquitatibus nec quando futura sint comitta scivt.3 

It remains to examine the political significance of the events of this year. The 
Popular party was in desperate straits. For three years not only had the comutia 
centuriata failed to return as consul one of their faction, but even the plebs had been 
unable or unwilling to elect a tribune who might be used as an instrument to cause 
the senate embarrassment. At last, in December, 68 B.c., Cornelius was successful. 
Through him the Popular leaders determined to strike at the senatorial control 
of the electorate. It was natural that their attack should take the form of a proposal 
designed to curb bribery. Cornelius introduced it in the form of a velatio ad senatum. 
It was directed in general against the oftimates, whose political ‘ machine’ dominated 
the electorate, and in particular against the consuls of the year, who were under 
grave suspicion of having bribed their way into office. The reception it received in 
the senate was not enthusiastic. It could not be expected that the consuls themselves, 
who, to use a euphemism of Dio, airoi . . . duacrovddcavtes dredeixOnoav, would be 
favourably disposed towards the proposal of the tribune.? Piso, moreover, actually 
had been indicted for ambitus.8 

The senate as a body was opposed to the measure on the principle that it was 
calculated to lessen its influence. At once steps were taken to render it, if not 
innocuous, at least less potent for reform. The consuls were instructed to modify 
the law. The reason which, according to Dio, was given to justify the modification 
is curious. The penalties imposed by the law, the senate contended, were excessive, 
and when penalties are excessive it is difficult to find either an individual to accuse 
or a jury to convict. The proposal, therefore, if enacted as a law, would defeat its 
own purpose,‘ 

The validity of the senate’s objection may be accepted, and at the same time 


1 Cic. ad Att. I. xi. 2. 2 Dio Cassius XXXVI. 38. 3 Ibid, * Ibid, 
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their sincerity may be questioned. Surely, had the oftimates been genuinely desirous 
of legislation against bribery, they would not have allowed the initiative to rest with 
Cornelius. Their objection was a clever manoeuvre to gain time. The fact is that 
they were grievously distressed over one particular clause of the velatio. Cornelius 
in his draft had been especially careful to impose very severe penalties on the 
diuisoves. Bribery, though no doubt practised by both parties, was at this time an 
instrument of much more potency in the hands of the oftimates. And the diussores 
were an integral part of the machinery of corruption. Cornelius, in attempting to 
exact severe penalties from the diutsoves, was aiming at the very heart of the system.} 

The consuls, therefore, either struck this clause from the law or substantially 
modified it. Cornelius immediately appealed to the people. Asconius tells us the 
result: Cum a tribunis plebis doceretur ( populus Remanus), nisi poena accesstsset in diussoves, 
exstingut (ambitum) nullo modo posse, legem hanc Cornelt flagitabat, tllam quae ex S.C. 
ferebatur vepudiabat, idque ture, ut doctt sumus duorum consulum designatorum calamutate.? 

Meanwhile Cornelius had proposed his law me quis mist per populum legibus 
solueretuy. The optimate party, who rightly considered this the most serious threat 
they had yet encountered, were genuinely alarmed, and used the senatorial tribune 
Globulus to obstruct the measure. The result was an impasse, which lasted perhaps 
even as long asa month. The senate could not enact its modified version of the law 
de ambitu, and Cornelius could not pass his law against senatorial dispensations. 
Both parties exhausted themselves, and we have good evidence on which to 
conjecture that a compromise was arrived at. Cornelius consented to make his law 
against senatorial dispensations less severe on condition that the senate reinstated in 
its consultum on bribery the clause in respect of the diuisores. Both laws were carried, 
though the extreme conservatives found unpalatable even the modified law against 
dispensations ; and the first attempt of Piso to carry the lex de ambitu resulted ina 
riot instigated by the diuisoves. Piso then issued a proclamation invoking the aid 
of all patriotic citizens, provided himself with a stronger bodyguard, and at a second 
assembly carried the law which became known as the Lex Acilia Calpurnia de ambitu. 
The deadlock was broken, and the populares had gained an important point. 

There is little evidence what were the terms of the velatio of Cornelius. From 
Asconius we know that it was aimed in particular at the diwisoves, and Dio tells 
us that the penalties it imposed were most severe.* But it is quite likely that the 
final draft of the senatus consultum differed very slightly from the velatio ad senatum 
of Cornelius. The terms of this lex Acilia Calpurnia are clearly given by Dio, and 
his evidence is confirmed by Asconius and the Scholia Bobiensia. According to Dio 
those convicted under this law were liable to the following punishments : 

(I) pate apxerv, (2) pare Bovdrcvev, (3) dAAG Kal ypypata rporopAwKaverv. * 

The testimony of Asconius adds nothing to that of Dio. He writes im qua 
(sc. lege Calpurnia) praetey alias poenas pecuniaria quoque poena evat adiecta.® 

The Schol. Bob. adds the important evidence that the exclusion from public 
honours was permanent. Aliquanto postea seuerior lex Calpurnia et pecunia multautt et in 
perpetuum honoribus iussit caveve damnatos ; habebant tamen licentiam Romae morandi.® 


1 The special function of the diuisoy was to lege Cornelia hoc genus poenae fevebant ut magistra- 
distribute the bribes. Perhaps their duties tuum petitione per decem annos abstinerent. It is 
made them peculiarly liable to detection. Evi- not clear to what lex Cornelia the scholiast 
dently Cornelius thought the diuisores to be the refers. There was a lex Cornelia Boebia passed 
most vulnerable part of the elaborate system. in 181 B.c. (Livy XL, 19, 11), and also another 

2 Asconius, p. 74, ll. 21 sqgq. lex de ambitu passed in the consulship of Cn. 

3 Dio Cassius XXXVI. 38 (mixpérara émiriuwia). Cornelius Dolabella and M. Fulvius Nobilior, 

4 Jbid. 159 B.c. (Livy, Ef. XLVII). But the words ali- 

5 Asconius, p. 69, ll. 12 sq. quanto postea seem to point to an enactment of 

6 Scholia Bobiensia, p. 361 Or. The preceding much more recent date, and possibly a law of this 
sentence in the Scholia Bobiensia reads: damnati character was passed by the dictator Sulla. 
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The convicted person therefore was liable to the following penalties: 

1. He was permanently excluded from public office. 

2. He was permanently excluded from the senate. 

3. He was subject to a fine. 

He had, however, the privilege of remaining at Rome, 

The severity of this law is obvious, and it is unlikely that the velatio of Cornelius 
was more severe. Cicero says of it : evat enim seuerissime scripta Calpurnia.? 

We ought not to close this discussion without saying a few words respecting 
the character of Cornelius. The words of Asconius in this respect are valuable: 
C. Cornelius homo non improbus uita habitus est . . . In eo magistratu tta se gessit ut iusto 
pevtinacioy uideretur.? Cornelius was not a Clodius, nor was he, either in spirit or in 
purpose, a forerunner of that irresponsible demagogue. There is every reason 
to believe that the abuse which he tried to remedy was real, and of such a nature 
that it called for immediate and drastic measures. The legislation on bribery, which 
he initiated and forced the senate to accept, was an effort by constitutional means to 
avert just that kind of a situation which soon afterwards actually did throw the 
Popular party into the arms of the revolutionaries and made of the moderates 
extremists. His attack on the senate’s practice of using a well-disposed tribune to 
obstruct legislation, while perhaps constitutionally unjustifiable, was not unpre- 
cedented. Obstruction of that sort was against the spirit, if not the letter, of the 
tribunate, and a perversion of the raison d’étre of that office. It is difficult to see how 
tribunes ever could initiate legislation so long as the senate succeeded in having 








elected to that office at least one of its servants. 


To defy a constitutional abuse 


of that sort was an act of progressive politics.* 


III. Tue AFTERMATH OF THE TRIBUNATE OF CORNELIUS. 


Despite the victory of Cornelius, the Popular party was singularly unsuccessful 


in the elections of 67 B.c. 


The comitia, which had been twice postponed, resulted in 
the return of two staunch optimates, M’. Lepidus and L. Volcatius. 


Lepidus was not 


merely an optimate, but one of the fotentisstmt quique ex senatu who controlled the 
optimate party. Volcatius led the opposition to Catiline in 66 B.c., which forced him 


voluntarily to withdraw his candidature.* 


The populaves were more fortunate in the election of the praetors. 


Both C. Attius 


Celsus, who begged Cicero to undertake the defence of Manilius,® and P. Cassius, 
who graciously absented himself from the court on the day first appointed for the trial 
of Cornelius,® were members of the Popular party. 


1 Cic. pro Murena 23, 46. 

2 Asconius, p. 50, ll. 4 sqq. 

3 Cornelius was responsible for the passage 
of another important law. The words of As- 
conius are Aliam deinde legem Cornelius, etst nemo 
vepugnave ausus est, multis tamen inuttis tulit, ut 
practoves ex edictis suis perpetuis ius dicerent: quae 
ves studium aut gratiam ambitiosis praetoribus qut 
uarie ius dicerve assueucvant sustulit (Asconius, 
p. 59, ll. 7 sqq.). The aim of this law, as 
Asconius suggests, was to prevent arbitrary 
enactments by the praetors in the interests of 
patronage, It was another blow aimed at the 
senatorial bloc. It attempted especially to 
destroy the elaborate system of privilege, accor- 
ding to which public contracts (cvpBdraa) were 
awarded \Dio XXXVI. 40). In this year, too, 


the Gabinian law was passed, which gave Pom- 
pey an extraordinary command in the war against 


the pirates, and paved the way for the Manilian 
law of 66 B.c. Crassus and Caesar, of course, 
favoured the granting of the commission, not 
because of personal affection for the disciple of 
Sulla, or sympathy with his political ambitions, 
but because they knew full well that the fear of 
a military dictatorship would make a recalcitrant 
senate more amenable. For the next seven 
years both parties said their prayers with their 
eyes to the East. 

4 It is interesting to note that both Volcatius 
and Lepidus took a moderate position during 
the Civil War, and decided not only not to flee 
with Pompey, but even to attend Caesar’s 
senate, though they privately expressed their 
disgust at the turn of affairs (Cic. ad Att, VIII. 
15, 2). 

5 Asconius, p. 65, ll. 5 sqq. 

6 [bid., p. 65, ll. 6 sqg.: p. 59, ll. 18 sgq. 
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The Popular tribune of the year was Manilius, of whom we shall have more to 
say later. 

This year the Popular leaders determined to take the offensive, and the distur- 
bances of 67 B.c. were but a prelude to the more serious disorders of 66 B.c., the year 
of the so-called first Catilinarian conspiracy. The party of reform was encouraged 
by the success of Cornelius in forcing the senate to adopt the law on ambitus, but they 
were disappointed at the outcome of the comitia. What they had, however, they 
resolved to use to the utmost—one tribune and two praetors. The very first day of 
the year witnessed an émeute in which many of the partisans of Manilius were killed. 
The occasion of this tumult throws light on the situation in respect of the electorate. 
On the last day of December Manilius carried a velatio ad senatum which would grant 
freedmen the right to vote with those who had freed them. On the first of January 
a panicky senate rejected his relatio.. This law, though much more revolutionary in 
character, had the same basic purpose as had that of Cornelius de ambitu,. It wasa 
desperate attempt on the part of the Popular leaders by distributing the freedmen 
among all the tribes to wrest from the senate the control of the Roman electorate. But 
it was of such a character that it was opposed not only by the mobiles, but by the more 
respectable element of the f/ebs. Manilius, in order to carry the velatio, had suborned 
some of the populace, and had held the conctlium towards evening. The next morning 
the bulk of the plebs were extremely angry, because of the nature of the proposal and 
the trick by which it had been carried. Manilius, when he realized the temper of the 
plebs, at first ascribed the idea to Crassus and some others, but, as no one believed 
him, he paid court to Pompey in the person of Gabinius.? 

This is the first evidence we have of a serious estrangement between Pompey 
and Crassus, It is clear that, as soon as Pompey left Rome, Crassus and the other 
Popular leaders began to attack his influence. Asconius tells us what on grounds of 
intrinsic probability we should have inferred, that Manilius entered upon the tribunate 
as the successor of Cornelius, and the representative of the Popular party.* But no 
longer was it true that a tribune represented a party rather than an individual, and, 
when Crassus disowned Manilius, the tribune threw himself into the arms of Pompey.‘ 

After the failure to carry the measure de libertinorum suffvagiis, the populares 
determined to make an intense effort to win the consular comitia. They decided to 
meet bribery with bribery, and for this the fortune of Crassus was available. Un- 
fortunately, they forgot that the /ex Acilia Calpurma might prove to be a boomerang. 

The candidates were, on the senatorial side, L. Cotta and L. Torquatus; on the 
Popular side, Publius Paetus and Cornelius Sulla. Catiline had expressed his inten- 
tion to stand for the consulate, but he was veus repetundarvum and when Volcatius took 
measures to thwart his candidature, he withdrew.® The comitza resulted in the return 
of the Popular candidates, Autronius and Sulla. The nobiles immediately availed 
themselves of the powerful weapon which the year before the populares had placed in 
their hands. Both successful candidates were prosecuted under the lex Acilia 
Calpurnia, and both were convicted. The senatorial candidates, Cotta and 
Torquatus, were chosen in their stead.° 

The immediate outcome of this defeat of the Popular party was the planning of 
the notorious coup détat, which is commonly known as the first Catilinarian con- 


thing which might incriminate Crassus occurs 
more than once, and the reason for it is to 
be sought in the predominating financial in- 
fluence of the latter. 

5 Asconius, p. 89, ll. 6 sqq. 

6 Dio Cassius XXXVI. 41 ; Asconius, p. 75, 


ll. 4 sqq. 


1 Dio Cassius XXXVI. 42. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Asconius, p. 64, ll. 11. sq. 

4 None of the nobiles believed Manilius when 
he said that the inspiration of his law de liber- 
tinorum suffragiis was Crassus. This pheno- 
menon of senatorial inability to believe any- 
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spiracy. It is to our purpose here to discuss not the details of this conspiracy, but 
its vationale.* 

The attempted coup d’état was an abandonment of constitutional methods, and a 
resort to downright violence. What was it that caused the populares to adopt extreme 
measures? First of all, the agitation for constitutional reform during the past five 
years had been thwarted by the astute leaders of the senatorial party. The efforts of 
the Popular party to loosen the hold which the nobiles had on the Roman electorate 
had in the main been of no avail. The very weapon which they had forged for use 
against the senate, the Lex Calpurnia de ambitu, was now being turned by that body 
against them. Two members of their party, Autronius and Sulla, who were con- 
victed under the terms of that law, were permanently disqualified from public office 
and the senate. Though the prosecution of Cornelius was for the time postponed by 
the convenient absence of a sympathetic praetor, and a show of force a notis operarum 
ductbus, there was little likelihood that the senate would abandon its avowed purpose 
to have its revenge on Cornelius. Catiline had been forced to withdraw his candi- 
dature for the consulate of 65 B.c., and there was slight hope that he would be 
allowed to stand for that of the next year. Crassus, in the person of Manilius, had 
made a serious tactical blunder in introducing the proposal de libertinorum suffragiis, 
and the responsible element of the fl/ebs had been temporarily alienated. Pompey, 
in the meanwhile, had sailed off to the East with an unqualified imperium and a 
powerful army, and the populares were between the sword and the wall. It is a 
commonplace of history that a movement of reform which has to contend with an 
uncompromising attitude on the part of the conservative party eventually falls into 
the hands of the extremist element within itself. This is exactly what happened in 
66 B.c. The Popular party was in extremis, and the advice of those who counselled 
cautery prevailed. The prime movers of the plot to murder the consuls and to seize 
the government were the two disqualified consuls, Autronius and Sulla, and a 
dissolute and irresponsible young blood by the name of Piso. But there is reason- 
ably good evidence that both Crassus and Caesar were involved in the conspiracy.? 

The plan of the conspirators was twofold. After the murder of the consuls, or 
perhaps of the senate, the control of the government was to be seized by Crassus, as 
dictator, and Caesar, as his magister equitum. Autronius and Sulla were to be 
reinstated as consuls, and the young Piso was to be despatched with propraetorian 
imperium to Spain. The first measure was, of course, downright revolution, and 
contemplated the thorough extermination of the senatorial oligarchy. Piso, on the 
other hand, was to go to Spain to make ready a point d’apput against Pompey. 

The attempt at murder, or the attempts, if there were more than one, failed. 
But a curious aftermath of the plot was that the senate actually despatched to Spain 
the notorious Piso. The secret of this strange manoeuvre is that both the senate 
and the Popular leaders agreed that it would be a good thing to have anyone, even 
the rake Piso, in the West to counterbalance the threat of a victorious Pompey in 
the East. The rumour that Pompey had a hand in the sudden and violent death of 
Piso may or may not be true, but it shows clearly enough that it was common know- 
ledge why Piso was sent to Spain, and what was the reaction of the partisans of 
Pompey. The murder of Piso, pawn though he was, left both sides without a piece 
by which they might force Pompey into a position of perpetual check. 

Three years later the Catilinarian conspiracy broke out. In 63 B.c. the Popular 
party again fell into the power of the extremists, and for precisely the same kind of 


nius are the evidence of a contemporary his. 
torian, Tanusius Geminus, the edicta of Bibulus, 
the ovationes of C. Curio pater, and a letter of 
Cicero to Accius. 


1 For an excellent discussion see E. G. Hardy, 
The Catilinavian Conspiracy (Basil Blackwell, 
Oxford, 1924), Chap. 2. 

2 Suetonius, Jul. 9. The authorities of Sueto- 
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reasons which provoked the contemplated revolt of 66 B.c. In 66 B.c. the leaders 
were Autronius, Sulla and Piso; in 63 B.Cc., Catiline, Lentulus, Cethegus and 
Vargunteius. But Caesar and Crassus, the men who mattered, had learned their 
lesson, and though they were in substantial sympathy with the aims of the revolu- 
tionaries, they carefully refused to identify themselves with their activities. 

Every genuine movement for political reform has its sans culottes, and so also has 
every conservative party its ultramontanes. The senatorial party cannot be absolved 
from blame for the disaster which was soon to overtake the Roman state. And in 
Cicero, with his watchword concordia ovdinum, they had a statesman, who, had he been 
of sterner stuff, might have shown them the path of mutual forbearance and judicious 


compromise. 
Witit1amM McDONALD. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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Epttrepontes 353-355 : 
exeivnv Anetra, TaYTHV [5 ey 
5 , 4 yy ~) > , e 
erevé| oar T|nv €vdov aroXcirev: d[ pws 
Kat VUV XaprevTws EKVEVEUKEVGL So[ kav 
TO pn Se’ Euod Tavti KkuvKacOar, 


Epitors have given the supplement in line 355 as doxo, This seems to require 
the translation of xai viv as ‘ here too,’ ‘ this time also,’ which clearly cannot be right, 
for Onesimus’ worry is due to the fact that he actually was held responsible the time 
before when he had told Charisius of his wife’s predicament. To avoid this difficulty 
it is necessary either to repunctuate against the evidence of the papyrus, or alter- 
natively to adopt the supplement doxav. The latter would permit us to translate 
Opws Kal viv Soxo@v ‘although in any case 1 seem this time.’ This leads to the 
restoration of a verb in the first person in line 354. Since ratrnv appears to be the 
subject of dmoAcirew, Sudhaus’ érei£eras is excluded, and érev£ouar becomes the most 
likely possibility. It seems impossible to improve on Sudhaus’ rv évdov. At the 
end of the preceding line ¢y# is an obvious supplement. Translate: ‘ He’ll take 
her; and as for this one in the house, my prayer will be that she quits her husband, 
though in any case this time I seem to have dodged having anything to do with the 
trouble that is brewing.’ 


Epitrepontes 869-871 : 
ON. AoyioriKov yap avdpds Kai opddpa 
ppovovvros 7) arovdyn* To P dpracp’, “Hpaxr«s, 
Gavpacrov ofov, 2M. mpds Gewv kai Sarpovwv. 


In spite of the double point after orovd) in the papyrus, most editors give what 
follows to Onesimus as I have done. This is strictly necessary if we are to read 
70 @ dpracp’ with the papyrus. Smicrines would not begin with the connective 
te. The interpretations suggested for dpracpa, however, have not been convincing. 
It should mean ‘ booty,’ ‘ prize,’ not ‘kidnapping.’ I suggest that Onesimus, when 
he sees the hasty Smicrines hauling the aged Sophrona along by main force, is 
suddenly struck by a humorous resemblance to the rape of Persephone, Ganymede, 
etc., or to the numerous scenes in comedy where a pretty girl is carried off. A 
humorous comment on the scene is exactly what one would expect. Translate: 
‘For his haste befits a man of reason and extreme good sense; and his prize, Lord 
save us, what a stunner!’ The prize is of course Sophrona. 


Samia 104-106 : 
otda yap axpiBals o’ ovjra Kai als att |roy, 
ért Mooxiwvds [éoruv,| dre civow Oa ov, 
O[re]lp rex[ovo’, ds dlyge, viv avTn TpEeper, 
The text that I suggest for line 104 suits the MS. reading as reported by J* and 
J? rather better than Allinson’s of$a yap axpiBas ravra Kai 7d waidiov, which is other- 


t In these notes I refer to Lefebvre, Papyrusde 1898). I have not knowingly neglected any 
Ménandre (Cairo, 19t1); Jensen, Rheinisches articles, reviews, or editions published in 
Museum (1910) 65, 539 (J) ; Hermes (1914) 49, 382 English, German, French, or Latin. The lines 
(J2); Sudhbaus, Menanderstudien (Bonn, 1914); are numbered as in the Loeb edition of Allinson, 
and to the Georgos of Grenfell and Hunt (Oxford, Heinemann (London, 1921). 


O 
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b | a 


wise quite acceptable. 
baby. It merely confirmed what he knew already. 


baby’s mother. 
Plangon as the mother in question, and the misunderstanding continues. 


Plangon’s baby has been presented to Demeas by Chrysis as her own. 
also a mother, but of her baby nothing is said in what we have of the play. It 


probably was a few weeks’ younger than Plangon’s, and had conveniently died just 


before the return of Niceratus and Demeas. 


Samia 409: For this line I suggest ¢£ avayxijs eore yap [T]a roAA[a- xp]y pev voov 
This agrees with the evidence of the papyrus as reported by Jensen and 
Sudhaus, and the words come naturally from Demeas to Niceratus. ‘ Most things 
can’t be helped. We’ve just got to be reasonable.’ If there is room for dé in the 
space before zoAAd that would be even better. ‘ He must, for many reasons.’ 


¥ 
EX ELV. 


Samia 411: Demeas’ remark at the end of this line must contain some sort of a 
witticism to account for Niceratus’ comment: xopyds 2. I suggest ra rap’ epot det 
kataAaPeiv, ‘the situation in my house needs catching up with.’ The reference 
would be to Plangon’s baby, which had got ahead of the wedding. It is quite as 
amusing as anything we have a right to expect from Demeas. 


Pertheivomene 203: The gap between exrodwv and mavr’ avnpracr’ éx pecov may be 
filled satisfactorily by a parenthetic ov« eorw] dAA[o, equivalent in meaning to ‘there's 
no doubt of it.’ 


Peviketvomene 205-207 : 
MO, ov d€ klexpyoat por . 
AA. yéAowov* 2) pev odv pnTnp.. . 
MO. ri dijs ; 
OUK €av 1)|KOvTGaY aUTHV 7) TL TpAayp 3 OVX EvER’ ELov 
elas ws wemeckas eADeiv pos p’ ; 

In line 206 J! states that there is room at the beginning for seven letters only. 
This rules out most of the possible supplements in favour of the one that I give. 
This supplement also seems to fit the sense better than most. Moschion says: ‘ You 
have treated me...’ Davus interrupts: ‘No; it’s your mother.’ Moschion must 
thereupon ask what his mother is doing—-that is, the infinitive to be supplied in the 
next line must have 77)v prepa as its understood subject. Yet avrjv must refer to 
Glycera, as the reference to her in line 207 shows. Consequently it must be the 
object of the infinitive, which can only be éav. Translate: ‘ Does she forbid the girl 
now she has come, or what is it? Didn’t you say that you persuaded her to come to 
the house on my account ?’ 


Pevikeivomene 243-245 
kat TO Kebadrasov ovderw Aoyifopat, 
tov dexrotny, av €€ aypov Garrov raAw 
EXO, Tapax?V Olav TonTE Tapadpavels. 

Translators and editors have failed to note that av 6arrov always means ‘as soon 
as.’ It certainly has that meaning in Xenophon, Cyvopaedeia 3. 3. 20, and in Plato, 
Alcibiades 1. 105a. Compare also érav Oarrov in Aristotle, Historia Animalium 6. 7 
(563b) and g. 3 (611a), where the most recent translation makes nonsense by failing 


In line 106 Sudhaus’ 6 ydp rexeiv ov dyor, viv avtyn tpEede 
does not suit at all. Demeas has expressed no surprise at seeing Chrysis nursing the 
He notes what he has observed 
here as in line 55 in order to prove beyond a doubt, so he thinks, that Chrysis is the 
Since unfortunately he does not name her, Parmeno can think of 
Demeas’ 
language and attitude throughout can only be explained on the assumption that 
Chrysis was 
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to follow the old interpretation ‘as soon as.’ Translate: ‘And I haven't yet 
reckoned in the chief item, what a disturbance my master, once he arrives from the 
country, will raise when he appears on the scene.’ 


Pevikeivomene 355-359: In line 355 I prefer to take the alternative reading of the 
MS. dvaAvoere and punctuate the sentence as a question, giving the next speech also 
to Sosia. ‘ Will you disband when storming is the proper thing? I tell you this 
Pataecus here is ruining me.’ Properly of course a Pataecus, a ship’s figurehead 
among the Phoenicians, should preserve the ship, not ruin it. This leads Pataecus 
to expostulate with the question ovx éo@’ *jyeudv: ‘Is there no one in command ?’ 
Thus spurred, Polemon urgently requests Sosia to depart: mpds tov Gedy, avOpwr’, 
areX@’. Sosia does go with the protest: ‘I am going; I thought you were going to 
do something.’ The scurrilous remarks that follow must also surely belong to Sosia. 
They are appropriate to no one else. My interpretation of this scene is that of 
Van Leeuwen’s third edition (Leyden, 1919), except for ov« é06@’ yeuwv, which 
he gives to Sosia. | 


Perthetvomene 591-594 : 
ciAdpnv 8 ovtws eyo 
appovus exe, €xOpav Te rpag| ac THd’ apa. 
ipiv @ vrovoav KataXdureiv, [iv ovror’ av 
Hv e€arelyac 7’ ovKer’, ovd’ aicy| vvopat ; 

J? vouches for € at the end of line 592 and for + after efaAciyou in line 594. 
Glycera points out that she wasn’t such a fool as to make both houses at once 
unfriendly to her. In line 592 the reference must be to Myrrhina’s house. Since 
she expects to go on living there, Sudhaus’ ye:rdvwv will not do. év@dde would be 
possible, but dua earns its place by making the statement more emphatic. In 
line 593 the reference is to Pataecus and Polemon, who are evidently connected in 
some way. In line 594, since there is no place for the required av, we cannot use an 
optative éfare/Yarr’ nor a relative iv. The verb is infinitive, and we must supply 
a relative at the end of the preceding line. Possible alternatives for what I give are 
oiavrep ovk and jv ovdapas. The particle after éfaXciyar may be a mistake for y’, or it 
may connect the relative clause loosely with what precedes. In Epitvepontes 297 we 
find re occupying fourth place in its clause. There is no apparent reason why it 
could not come fifth or sixth. Translate: ‘Was I deliberately so foolish as at the 
same time to cause enmity here and to leave in your minds a suspicion, one too that 
could never be blotted out again? Am I so shameless too?’ 


Peviketvomene 905-907: 1 prefer to accept the stage direction preserved in the 
MS.: ‘Exit Polemon,’ Polemon’s invitation is given as he and Glycera enter the 
house together, an effective exit; and Pataecus addresses his reply to the audience, 
but is overheard by Moschion, who exclaims and betrays his presence. 


Georgos 33-43: Editors have accepted the interpretation of this passage by 
H. Richards in the Classical Review (December, 1898, 433 sq.). This seems to me to 
be a mistake. In the first place, Myrrhina and Philinna clearly do not withdraw 
at line 34 when Davus enters. Myrrhina does propose: ‘Shall we withdraw a 
little ?? but Philinna protests: ‘Tell me, what do we care for him?’ To this 
Myrrhina assents: ‘It would be a fine thing [if we were to care for him] indeed.’ 
The ye of Myrrhina’s xaAdv y’ av «in, vy Ata indicates assent to Philinna’s protest, 
and xaAdv is here sarcastic, like doreiov at Samia 149. In the second place, there is 
no occasion for emending the ds ye of line 42, which Grenfell and Hunt read in the 
papyrus. To make Davus say: ‘I wasn’t observing you, noble lady. What are 
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you doing?’ seems pointless. With ds ye there is a rapid exchange of remarks. 
Davus begins it with his greeting & xatpe roAAd, Muppivn. Her reply ravv xai ov ye 
is equivalent to: ‘ Yes; and you too by all means rejoice.’ The ye of his reply then 
means: ‘I do rejoice,’ He continues: ‘Since I have been observing how you 
prosper. I want,’ etc. 


Georgos 62: d[is] (avr’ avéorno’ avrdv eryedAcipevos. Bury originally suggested 
dis in this place (Grenfell and Hunt, page 24), but this certain supplement has been 
displaced by Haberlin’s unmetrical and insipid Siafév7’, The reason appears to be 
that no one has observed that dis (@vr’ means ‘living a second time,’ ‘ raised to life 
again, a most appropriate expression for a man almost miraculously cured. For this 
meaning of dis compare the proverbial dis aides of yépovres and the Sis Bidvar of 
fragment 223.4. Translate: ‘ By his care he raised him to a second lease of life.’ 

L. A. Post. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE, 
HAVERFORD, Pa., U.S.A, 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


Classical Philology. XXIII. 4. October, 1928. 


J. Wells, Herodotus and Athens. Develops some conclusions of his Studies in H. 
H. is not a prejudiced panegyrist of Athenian empire and democracy. His departure 
from Athens may have been due to the quarrel with Samos, his old friend, in 440: 
the parody in Arist. Ach. suggests he was in Athens again before 425. Birds 1124-38 
may be topical parody of H. occasioned by the recent publication of his Book II.: 
if so, H. was still alive and in Athens between 420 and 415 and seeing the results of 
Athenian ambition. G. L. Hendrickson, The Third Sative of Pevsius. Examines 
sequence of thought and decides that ll. 88-106 and 107-118 are two detached 
passages irrevelant to the argument, written for a first draft and preserved by 
conscientious editing. Paul Shorey, Recent Interpretations of the Timaeus. Reviews 
the works of Rivaud, Taylor and Erich Frank and discusses points of detail; many 
of his criticisms rest on the assumption that it is impossible either to translate Plato 
correctly or to see the faults of Archer-Hind without being indebted to his own notes 
in A.J.P. B.L. Ullman, Another 1508 Aldine Pliny. From an imperfect copy in his 
possession draws observations on Aldine editorial practice in correcting and indexing. 
R. M. Jones, Notes on Porphyry’s Lufe of Plotinus and Plotinus Enneads I.-III. H. F. 
Rebert, x@apadds in Homer. yx. of Homeric islands cannot mean ‘low’: Leaf and 
Murray rightly translate ‘in-shore’ (comparing Mod. Gk. usage) of Ithaca ( Leucas) 
and this also suits Aeaea (Monte Circeo). The same quasi-nautical force (‘ appearing 
low in the inclined plane from eye to horizon’) fits J]. XIII. 683 (retyos yOapaAorarov 
‘running close to shore’) and Od. XII. tor: in Od. XI. 194 x. has its ordinary sense. 
Donald Macfayden, The Newly Discovered Cyrenaean Inscription and the alleged Imperium 
Maius Proconsulare of Augustus. Contends against Von Premerstein that, though 
A. issued edicts in Cyrene, he did not necessarily do so in virtue of an tmperium 
matus over Senatorial provinces. M. E. Deutsch, ‘J am Caesar, not Rex,’ Caesar’s 
reply (Suet. Jul. 79. 2) on Jan. 26, 44 B.c. is (as Bacon, Drumann, Cary and 
probably several earlier edd. saw) a play on the proper name Few (found in C.’s 
family). L. R. Shero suggests that Lucilius fragg. 438, 440, 442, 444-6 belonged 
not to a narrative but to an argumentative satire on luxury which may have 
been the prototype of Horace, Sat. II. ii., and that fragg. 1235-7, 1238-40, 1122 (all 
quoted in Cic. de fin. II. 24) come from the same satire. 


Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Wissenschaft und Jugendbildung. V. 1-3, 1929. 


V. 1. E. Hoffmann, Kulturphilosophisches bei den Vovrsokvatikern. Discusses the 
Pythagoreans, Heraclitus, and Hippocrates and the Oath, from the point of view 
of their attitude to human society. 2. F. Geyer, Die Diadochen. A historical sketch 
of the period between the deaths of Alexander and Seleucus, with appreciations of 
the leaders, and an estimate of the new elements in early Hellenistic culture. 
E. Stemplinger, Antiker Okkultismus. A discussion of various ancient beliefs and 
practices, with modern parallels. 3. E. Norden, Lessing als klassischer Philologe. 
Though he wisely preferred to concentrate on creative work, Lessing was a well- 
equipped scholar, and sometimes gave an important lead, for instance in his method 
of approach to Aristotle’s Poetics. F. Wassermann, Die Bakchantinnen des Eunpides. 
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A careful analysis of the whole play, with running comment on its significance. 
W. argues that Euripides’ attitude here is not that of the earlier plays, and that 
Dionysus is not to be judged by human standards of conduct. 


Philologus. LXXXIV. 1. 1928. 


Fr, Pfister, Die Hekate-Episode in Hesiods Theogonie. The Hymn to Hecate 
(Il. 411-452) is an integral part of the poem, composed with the intention of doing 
justice to a deity whom the Epic had neglected. M. Bernhard, Die penthemimerischen 
Wortformen im griechischen und vémischen Pentameter. Collects from Greek and Latin 
poetry (including metrical inscriptions) instances of half a pentameter being composed 
of asingle word. L. Weber, Zum athenischen Staatsfriedhof. Criticizes the views of 
Domaszewski and adds fresh suggestions. Ph. Finger, Die beiden Quellen des III. 
Buches dey Tusculanen Ciceros. A detailed analysis of Cicero’s debt to Antiochus and 
a Stoic source, with a preliminary account of Posidonius’ doctrine regarding the 
riOyn. H. Georgii, Texthritische Beitrage zu Seneca. Discusses 95 passages from the 
prose-works. Miscellaneous: E. de Waele interprets yapdéooera: rédov in Aeschylus, 
Pers. 683 as meaning the earth is furrowed, i.e. literally by the trenches, metaphori- 
cally by the tearing of the face in grief; B. Warnecke argues for disregard of the 
Unity of Place in the Heautontimorumenos; P. Keseling claims that Seneca’s 
description (Apoc. 7, 2, 11-13) of the Rhone and Saone at Lyon adapts Caesar, 
B.G. 1, 12, 1. 


LXXXIV. 2. 1928. 


P. Walters, Das spartanische Siegesdenkmal dev Schlacht bet Tanagva, Discusses in 
detail the exact nature of the monument and argues the building completed in 456. 
R. Pfeiffer, Gottheit und Individuum in der friihgviechischen Lyrik. An inaugural lecture 
delivered at Freiburg. E. Wiist and W. Cronert, Die Ausgeforschte. Restoration 
and analysis of No. 52 in the Catalogue of the Literary Papyvi in the British Museum, 
This important papyrus is a mime adapted from a comedy, and throws light on the 
origin of Roman comedy. Crénert appends an account of the ‘“‘ Lament for 
Phaethon” (No. 51 in the above Catalogue). Ida Kapp, Callimachea. Suggestions 
on following passages: Hymn 5, 93 sqq.; frag. (Pf.) 9, 39; frag. 6, 8; frag. 60, 50 
sqq-; Oxyrh. P. 2079. Argues against Pfeiffer that the last-named is the actual 
prologue to the Aetia and that this work belongs to Callimachus’ old age. C. Wendel, 
Die Uberlieferung des Attizisten Moivis. Emphasizes the importance of other MSS. 
besides the Coislinianus. W. Capelle, Zu Tacitus’ Archaeologien I, Rejects Stern- 
kopf’s view that the barditus (Germ. 3) celebrated Heracles and argues that Livy was 
Tacitus’ authority for the use of this war-song as an augurium. F. Zucker, Plinius 
epist. VIII. 24. Analyzes form and content of this letter and indicates its great 
importance as an illustration of the Roman attitude to the Greeks. J. Stroux, Die 
Zeit des Curtius. Argues that C. wrote under Vespasian, not Claudius. Miscel- 
laneous: H. Bulle discusses the element of dys in Aristotle’s theory of Tragedy ; 
LL. Radermacher collects examples of the synizesis of iota in Greek verse; E. Kapp 
discusses the form miGérapos in Aristophanes’ Birds; W. Kolbe deals with the 
administration of the Treasury of Athena in the fourth century ; A. Rehm interprets 
Hymn V. of Mesomedes. 


LXXXIV. 3. 1929. 


W. Schleiermacher, Die Komposition dev Hippokvatischen Schriften wepi aypov' 
wept apOpwv euBoAns. The two tracts are taken from an older work entitled 
kat’ intpetov. H. Roppenecker, Vom Bau dev Plautinischen Cantica. Textual and 
metrical suggestions on a number of passages. Ph. Finger, Die beiden Quellen des 
III. Buches der Tusculanen Cicevos. Continuation and conclusion of previous article. 
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W. Capelle, Zu Tacitus’ Archaeologien II. Supplements on certain points Norden’s 
account of Tacitus’ debt to the literary tradition in his characterization of the 
Germans. Miscellaneous: J. Stroux would read controversio for controversia (aquae) in 
Digest, tit. 39, 2, 24, 3 sqq. and comments on other words of the same group. 


Rivista di Filologia. N.S. VI. (1928) 4. 


M. Bartoli, Ancora deus ¢ Océs e una legge del ritmo ario-europeo. The author 
develops his theory (Rivista N.S. VI. p. 108 sqq.) that the aspirates (dh etc.) arose 
late in the history of the I.-E. parent language from the unaspirated stops (d etc.). 
At this period the accent fell on the penult, if this syllable was long: if it was short, 
the accent was on the last syllable. L. Castiglioni, Lattanzio e le Storie di Seneca 
Padve. Lactantius preserves with some accuracy the preface to Seneca’s Histones, a 
work of which precise reminiscences are visible elsewhere in the writings of 
Lactantius—and of others. V. Pisani, Elena e l’eiSwkov. The story of the substitu- 
tion can be traced to Stesichorus, that of Helen’s presence in Egypt during the 
Trojan War to Herodotus, The tale of Saranyi in the Rigveda is a parallel to the 
Stesichorean version. G. Coppola, Un nuovo frammento det Giambi di Ipponatte. Editio 
princeps of a papyrus found by Breccia at Oxyrhynchus in 1928. OG. Croenert 
Catalogt Hestodei fragmentum Vitellianum proposuit. Restoration of a text published in 
the Bull. de la Soc. archéol. d’Alexandne no. 23. OQ. Cataudella, I] prologo deglt Aitia ¢ 
Gregorio Nazianzeno, Detects reminiscences of lines from the prologue in the works 
of G. M.A. Levi, Servio Tullio nel P. Oxy. 2088. Reconstructs the fragment, with 
lines containing from 56 to 58 letters or spaces. A. Degrassi, Appuntt al? iscrizione 
onovania dit Flavio Giunio Quarto Palladio. Discusses various problems raised by an 
inscription from the Aventine published by L. Cantarelli in Bull. com. arch. LIV. 
(1927) p. 35 sqq. Miscellanea. I. G. De Sanctis, Un pagamento degh Epidaun. On 
a text, published by von Hiller in ’E¢. dpy. 1925/6, p. 35 sqq., recording a payment 
by the Epidaurians to the Elisphasians. Five thousand drachmae are paid and 
eighty minae received. This is another instance of the Attic mina being used by 
people whose drachma was Aeginetan and who therefore equated the mina with 
seventy drachmae. II. G. Bendinelli, [pogei e stucchi dell? Isola Sacra. The author 
finds similarities between the ‘ Basilica’ of the Porta Maggiore and the tomb on the 
Isola Sacra marked ‘N’ in the plan on p. 138 of Notizie degli Scavi 1928. ‘N’ is 
Trajanic. Recensioni. Note bibliogvafiche. Cyronache e commenti. Pubblicaziont ncevute. 


N.S. VII. (1929) 1. 


G. De Sanctis, I fasci littovi e gli ovdinamenti romani antichissimt. The number of 
a consul’s lictors was originally six—a number familiar in other Roman institutions 
such as the Vestals, the military tribunes and the sex suffragia. The dictator’s lictors 
were twelve. The numbers were doubled when the levy was raised from two legions 
to four. The praetor urbanus, so called to distinguish him from his two colleagues, 
like them at first had six; but by custom these were reduced to two inside the city, 
and at two the number was definitely fixed by the /ex Plaetoria—the measure which 
created the practoy inter ciues et peregrinos. E. Bignone, Ennio e Empedocle, The 
starting-point is Norden’s treatment of the Ennian connections to be found in the 
Allecto passage of Aen. VII. The being of Ennius v. 521 sq. (Vahlen) is certainly 
not the Neixos of Empedocles. The line cui par imber et ignis spinitus et grauts terva is 
explained by Empedocles fr. 17 v. 15 sqq. and especially by lines 27-9. The author 
discusses Empedocles’ doctrine of icoyorpia in the combination of elements and argues 
that the debt of Ennius to Empedocles was large. C. Gallavotti, Genest ¢ tradtzione 
lettevaria dell’ Agone, tra Omero ed Esiodo. On the fragment of Alcidamas published 
by J. G. Winter in Tvans. Am. Phil. Ass. LVI (1925). The whole of Cod, bibl. Laur. 
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LVI. 1 is derived from the Moveciov (= Treatise on Poetry) of A. But the Agon was 
not A’s invention: it was known to Aristophanes—Peace 1270 sqq. and Frogs. The 
origin of the work is to be sought in Boeotia about 600 B.c. Its purpose is to glorify 
the works of peace as the poet’s theme: it is not to be connected with Lesches. The 
author identifies T. Castricius (Gellius N.A. XIII. 22. 1) with Castricius of Nicaea, 
and suggests him as the compiler of the work preserved in the Laurentian MS. M. 
Guarducci, Gli Scipioni in una nuova iscvizione cretese ¢ in altvt monumenti dell’ epigrafia 
gveca. Publishes an inscription from Aptera which shows L., Scipio Asiaticus, the 
elder Africanus, L. Aemilius Regillus and another Cornelius, whom the authoress 
identifies with Cn. Scipio Hispallus—consul in 176 B.c. The party visited Crete in 
18g on the way back from the East. Other monuments of their presence in the 
eastern Mediterranean are collected. E. Albertario, L’uso tvaslato di salubris, salu- 
britas, salubriter nelle fonti giuvidiche vomane. It is argued that the metaphorical use of 
these words in legal Latin is not earlier than the time of Diocletian, Apparent ex- 
ceptions are explained as due to interpolation. A. Solari, Clateyna. Collects such 
evidence as exists for the topography of C.—between Bologna and Imola. Recensioni. 
Note bibliografiche. G. De Sanctis, Giulio Beloche A memoir. Pubblicazioni ricevute. 


LANGUAGE. 
Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung. 56 Band. 3/4 Heft. 


E. Schwyzer in a short article upon the word éextpdvios found in an inscription 
from the Theseum in Athens of the 3rd cent. a.p. endeavours to show that it is not a 
form borrowed directly from Lat. extraneus, but had had a previous history in Greek. 

O. Behaghet writing Zur Stellung des Verbs in Germanischen und Indogermanischen 
concludes that the position of the verb was different in principal clauses from what 
it was in dependent clauses, certainly in Germanic, probably in Indo-European. 

F, Specht contributes an article on the history of pronominal inflexion in Indo- 
European and Lithuanian, while J. Scheftelowitz writes at length on the treatment of 
stems in sk- and sk- in Balto-Slavonic and Albanian. 

H. Liiders discusses the meaning and correlatives of Vedic cdma- with reference 
to a previous article by Lidén (Z. f. v. S. XL. 257 sqq.). W. Krause contributes a 
collection of notes on various Iranian problems. Die Indogermantsche A btinung is the 
title of a lengthy contribution by R. Loewe, in which he goes into the question of 
Ablaut with much detail. E. Lidén connects etymologically certain words from 
various Indo-European languages in a contribution entitled Zur vergleichenden 
Wortgeschichte, and contributes also an interesting article on fortuitous resemblances 
of form in words in various languages of similar meaning not etymologically corre- 
lated. W. Schulze has various short notes throughout. 
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Rhet, (ii. 18. 1, ii. 21, 16), 181 ; (iii. 7. 1), 180 f, 
Arrian :— 
Anab. iv. 10 (2), 191 ; vii. 4 (6), 139, 140 
Parthica (fr. 1), 140 
Asconius (ed. Clark) :— 
(p. 50, Il. 4 ff.), 205 ; (pp. 57 ff.), 200 ; (p. 58, 
ll, rr ff.), 197, 202; (p. 59, ll. 4 ff.), 197; 
(p. 59, ll. 7 ff, Il. 18 ff.), 205; (p. 60, 
ll. 19 ff.), 197; (p. 64, ll. r1 ff.), 206; (p. 65, 
ll. 5 ff., ll. 6 ff.), 205 ; (p. 69, Il. 12 f., p. 74, 
ll, 21 ff.), 204; (p. 75, ll. 4 ff), 206; 
(p. 75, ll. 20 ff.), 202; (p. 75, Il. 24 ff., 
p. 76, ll. 1 ff.), 203; (p. 79, ll. 20 ff.), 197 ; 
(p. 84, Il. 12 ff), 199; (p. 89, Il. 6 ff.), 
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Athenaeus :— 
(22 f.), 160; (629c), 9 


Bacchylides :— 
v. (156), 162 


Callimachus :— 

(fr. 451), 118 
Calpurnius :— 
Ecl, iii. (51-8), 55 





Catullu: 
)xiii 
Charito: 
Chrysif 
fr. « 
Cicero: 
ad | 


ad J 
de] 

de | 

Or. 

pro 

Tu: 
Claudia 
Cos 
Clemen 
Str 
Codex L 
lxx 
Colum 
S. 
Cornut 
(17 

( 


Demet 








ressing compari- 


ca Of, 120 fff. 
is translation of 


om, 56 ff. ; some 
65 ff. 


(1038 ff.), 188; 


» 548, 550), 29 


283 f.), 28 


8b 15), 37 £.; 
o7b 7, 111245), 
38 ; (1128b 12, 


5c), 77 

4), 79; (52b9, 
(54b 11), 78; 
94 17, 59b 36), 
 (1447b), 44; 
q01a 15), IIg; 


li, 7. 1), 180 f, 


’ 139, 140 


), 200 ; (p. 58, 
1. 4 ff.), 197; 
205 ; (p. 60, 
’ 200 ; (p. 65; 
1,12 f., p. 74, 
4 ff.), 206; 
5, ll. 24 ff., 
- 20 ff.), 197 ; 
39, Il. 6 ff.), 








Catullus :— 
Ixiii. (86), 70 ; cxvi, (8), 66 
Chariton (p. 46,9, Hercher), 7 f. 
Chrysippus :— 
fr. 910 (von Arnim), 43 
Cicero :— 
ad Att., i, 11 (2), 203; i. 16 (13), 201; xii. 
(21), 199 
ad Fam., iii. 2 (1), 60 
de Imp. Cn. Pomp., i. (2), 202 
de Nat, Deor., i, (41), 42; i. (118), 143 
Or. xviii. (161), 66 
pro Murena, 23 (46), 205 
Tusc. Disp., ii. (10), 158, 163 ; ii. (28), 159 
Claudian :— 
Cos, Stil. i, (111), 134 
Clement of Alexandria :— 
Strom. iii. (68), 161 ; vi. (130), 161 
Codex Laurentianus Graecus :— 
Ixx. (36), 100 ff, 
Columella :— 
X. (255-6), 55 
Cornutus :— 
(17, ad intt.), 41; (17, 20), 43, 45; (31), 433 
(32, p. 67), 90; (35), 41, 42 f. 


Demetrius :— 
de Eloc, (22), 7, 105; (25), 8, 107; (31), 8, 
106, 107; (55, 56), 8; (97), 8 f.; (160), 8, 
107; (165), 10, 107 f.; (195), 7 £., 106; 
(198), 8; (230), 7, 105 f.; (237, 268), 10; 
(271), 7, 105 
Democritus :— 
fr, 2 (Diels), 143 
Demosthenes :— 
xx. (44), xxvii. (7), 168; xlvii, (70), 172 
Dicaeogenes :— 
fr. 1, 172 
Dio Cassius :— 
XxxVi. (4), 198; xxxvi. (38-40), 2003 xxxvi. 
(38), 198, 203, 204 ; xxxvi. (39), 201, 202, 
203 ; XXXVI. (40), 205 ; xxxvi. (41, 42), 206; 
xxxvi. (43), 198 ; liii. (4), 42 ; Ix. (23), 34 
Diodorus :— 
i, (8), 162; xxxi. (19), 140 
Diogenes Laertius :— 
li. (II), 142 
Dionysius :— 
Dem. (2, 4, 8, 13, 18, 22), 182 ; (24), 183 ; (33, 
43, 53), 182; (58), 183 
Isaeus (3, 9), 182 
Isocr. (2, 11), 182 
Lys. (8), 181; (9, 13), 182 
Opusc. (i. 299), 180 
Thuc. (36, 41, 45), 181 
Donatus :— 
ad Ter. Andy, (prol, 1), 112 


Empedocles :— 
(127 Diels), 193 
Ennius :— 
Ann. (25), 72; (29), 68; (41), 67; (44), 72; 
(54), 68; (70, 80), 67; (100), 66; (113), 
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Ennius (continued) :— 
67; (140), 75; (153-4), 735 (158), 67; 
(159), 68 ; (173), 72; (205), 69; (224), 74; 
(267), 70; (277), 743 (284), 705 (292), 71 5 
(339), 68; (415), 723 (418), 67; (439). 743 
(442, 444), 67; (472-3), 743 (513), 733 
(569), 75; (572), 673 (594, 600), 66 
ap. Cic. Tuse, Disp. (iii. 45), 53 
Epigr. Graec, (Kaibel, 575), 5 
Epimenides :— 
fr, 2 (Diels), 195 
Euripides :— 
Alc. (904), 172 
Ant. (1272, 1345), 175 
Bacch, (18), 168 ; (668), 89; (694), 9° 
Electra (700), 173; (969), 168 
Hee, (5), 167 
Hel. (559 ff.), 120 
H, F, (107-9), 160 ; (798), 175 
Hclid, (236), 90 ; (379), 167 
Hipp. (462), 167 ; (1338), 175 
Ion (1150), 161 
Medea (769), 95; (1271), 162 
Or. (502), 169 
Phoen, (821), 171; (1654), 92 
Suppl. (618), 167; (1222 f.), 187 
(fr. 282), 92 
Eustathius :— 
p. 389 (42), 174 ; 1535 (20), 124 - 
ad Hom. Il, i. (211) (p. 88), 170 f.; xvil. 
(105) (p. 1097. 25), 171 


Furius Bibaculus :— 
see p. 67 


Galen :— 
vii. (892), xv. (9 f.), 28 


Heraclitus :— 
fr. (28, 40, 42), 144; (52), 1245 (57). 144; 
(93), 149; (94), 163; (104), 144 
Quaest. Hom. (5), 145 
Hermeias :— 

in Plat. Phaedr, 248 (p. 148), 163 
Hermippus :— 

(fr. 72), 140 
Herodotus :— 

i. (37), 168; i. (54), 90; i. (84), 189; i. (91), 
162; i. (203), 159; ii. (12), 190; ii. (141), 
gt; iv. (80), 91; v. (56), 188; v. (92), 187 ; 
vi, (131), 186; vii. (180), 194 

Hesiod :— 

Op. (705), 93 

scut. (348), 213 

Theog. v. (27), 148 

Himerius :— 

Or, xiv. (19) [Alcaeus, Bergk III. p. 147], 

161 
Hippocrates :— 
Lex (§ 1), 119; M.A. (iii.), 162 


Homer :— 
Iliad i. (5, 6), 17; i. (239), 169; ili. (306), 


QI; iv. (128-30), 169; v. (473), 25, 27; Vi. 
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Homer (continued) :-— 
(456), 169; x. (624), 23; xiii. (131), 67; 
xili, (361), 98; xv. (187-93), 162; xvi. 
(416), 23; xix. (86-7), 162; xix. (123), 23; 
XX. (224), 152; xxi. (497 ff.), 98 

Odyssey ii. (33), 18 ; iii. (221), 90 ; xvii. (326), 
167; xxii, (185), 124; xxii. (347), 148; 
xxiii. (79), 17; xxiv. (499), 4; (577), 23 

Scholia :— 
ad Il, iii. (443), 30; vii. (171), 29; xvi. 

(559), 167; xvi. (719), xix. (335), Xxiv. 
(8), 29 
ad Od. vi, (207), 169 
Horace :— 
Ep. ii. 1 (158), 73 
Hyginus :— 

Fabulae 39 (18), 99; (lv, Schmidt), 96 ff.; 60 
(25, 56-7), 61 (50), 62 (15, 20), 97; 62 
(47 ff.), 98; 63 (18, 19, 25 ff., 30), 64 (1), 
65 (34), 66 (21-2, 44 ff.), 67 (4), 973 67 
(20), 98 ; 67 (22-4), 99; 67 (47), 973 (82, 
96, 97, 121, 186, 188, 198, 271), 99 

Poet, Astr. ii. (6), 158 

Hymn to Hermes :— 

(417, 427, 430), 17; (436, 438, 440, 443), 18; 
(447), 18 f. 5 (453, 455, 457, 459), 19; (464, 
470-2), 20; (473), 20 f.; (478, 480, 482, 
484), 21 ; (485, 487), 22 ; (490), 21 ; (533-4), 
20 


Iamblichus :— 
vit. Pythag. (17) (29), 162 ; (109), 163 
IG. :— 
I.? (1022), 6 ; II. (3961), 6; I1.? (13309, ll. 12 ff.) 
(1361, ll. 19 f.), 43 V. (2. 498), 5; XII. 
(3. 768), 5; XII. (5. 130. 9), 4; XII. (9), 
26; XIV. (607 f.), 5 
Ditt. Syl/.2 (737), 1; Syll.3 (521. 23, 569. 5, 
579. 14), 4; (1109), I 


Lactantius :— 
Instit. Div. ili. (19), 193 
Livy :— 
xXxxv. 47 (5), 140; xl. 19 (11), 204 
Ep. (xlvii), 204 
{ Longinus] :— 
(Pp. 194), 145; ili. (2), 149 
Lucan :— 
i. (388-91), 55; v. (660-1), 55; v. (685-6), 
553 Vi. (438-9), 555 viii. (677-9), 55; viii. 
(713-6), 55 
Lucian :— 
Amor. (34), 162 
Asin. (3), 7 
Prom. (4), 159 
de salt. (36), 160 
Somn. (45. 23), 159 
Lucilius :— 
(91), 67 
Lucretius :— 
Vv. (975), 71; vi. (681), 67 


Mar. Vict. :— 
(28K), 66 
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Maximus of Tyre :— 
XXVi. (2), 42 
Mel. fr. adesp. :— 
5 (Diehl), 163 
Menander :— 
E pitrepontes (353-55), (869-71), 209 
Georgos (33-43), 211 f.; (62), 212 
Hero (47), 169 
Perikeir. (203), (205-209), 210 ; (243-5), 210 f.; 
(355-9), (591-4), (905-7), 211 
Samia (104-106), 209 f. ; (409, 411), 210 


Nonnus :— 
D. i. (66), 161; D. i. (72-3), 160 


0.G.1.S.:— 
(35), 139; 220 (I. 20), 223 (I. 24), 140; (388- 
401), (399, 400), 141 
Orph. Argon. (1026), 161 
Orph. fr. :— 
(Abel, p. 182), 161 ; (1), 162; vi. (6), 170 
Ovid :— 
Met. iv. (575-8), 54; ix. (488-9), 54; xiv. 
(643-55), 178 f. 
Tristia, v. 12 (28), 132 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri :— 
(696), 14 ; (1245), 14; (1376), 12 f. 


Pausanias : — 
ix. 40 (10), 188 
Persius :— 
v. (7), 43 
Phanocles :— 
ap. Stob. Eclog. iv. (20, 47), 193 
Philumenus :— 
(Wellmann) 5 (23), 119 
Pindar :— 
Nem. iv. (54), 88 
Ol, ii. (83), 149 
Paean (vi), 162 
Pyth. i. (35), 91 £.3 iii. (19), 124; iii. (115), 
93; iv. (244), 169 
(fr. 133, 3 f.), 194; (fr. 150), 149 
Plato :— 
Alcib. 1. (103B), 175 
Apol. (21B), 149; (22B), 148; (22c), 148, 
149 
Charm, (163D), 143 
Crat. (3848), 143; (4074, B), 143; (4258), 
45 3 (435 ff.), 152 
Crito (448), 150; (532), 175 
Gorg. (483E), 187 
Hipp. Minor, 143 ; (365D), 149 
Ton (530D), 143 ; (533D ff.), 150; (533= ff.), 
148 ; (534D), 148 
Legg. (657A, 7), 121; (682A), 147, 149; 
(699A), 176 ; (719), 149; (719C), 148, 149; 
(866B), 88 
Lysis (214B), 150 
Meno (98a), 148; (99), 147; (99E), 148 
Phaedo (69C), 149, 150; (98c), 118 
Phaedrus (229¢, ff.), 143; (229m), 152 ; (2448), 
167 ; (245A), 148; (269-70), 149; (277-8), 
151 ; (278A), 154; (278c), 148 
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Prot. 
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Pliny :- 
Ep; 
N.F 
Plotinus 
En) 
Plutarc! 
Aer 
Ale 
Am 
Ari 
Ari 
Bri 
de « 
de ¢ 


Vii 
[Pseud 

Vii 
Pollux 

iv. 


Porphy 
de. 


3-5), 210 f.; 


1), 210 


140; (388- 


(6), 170 


), 543 xiv. 


lil. (115), 


22C), 148, 


3; (425E), 


(5338 ff.), 
147, 149; 
148, 149; 
48 


2; (2448), 
, (277-8), 








Plato (continued) :— 


Prot. (316D-E), 42; (316D), 143; (347¢, D), 
154; (347E), 149, 150 

Rep. (230A), 151; (376), 145; (3774 ff), 
151; (3774), (3778), (377C), (3784), 145; 
(3788), 145, 146; (378C), 146; (378D, 24), 
143; (378E), (3794), (380C), 145; (3824, B), 
(382c, D), 146; (382E), 148; (383A), 147; 
(389E), 147 ; (390, 391), 152; (391E), 146; 
(396D), 153; (398A), 149; (40IC), 149; 
(490B), 148; (492E-493A), 148; (506C), 
148 ; (571C), 168; (601E), 148; (620A ff.), 
193 

Symp. iii. (6), 143 

Theag. (129D), 94 

Tim. (42B-C), 193 


[Pseudo]-Plato :— 


Alcib, II, (147B-D), 149 


Plautus :— 


Amph. (57), 82; (368), 84; (405), 83 ; (708), 
83 

Asin, (210), 83, 86; (737 f.), 84 

Aul. (37), 82 

Batch. (115), 83 

Merc. (225), 83 

Mil. (33), 84 

Most. (1), 82, 86 ; (50), 83 

Persa (679), 83 

Phorm, (258), 84 

Poen. (810), 83, 86 

Rud. (84), (85), (86), 85 ; (87), 83; (94), (101), 
(133), 85 ; (141), 86; (146), 85 ; (151), 86; 
(155), (162), 85; (165), 86; (182), (419), 
112; (983), 83 ; (1235 f.), 84 

Trin. (88), 83; (410), 86 

Truc. (928), 112 


Pliny :— 


Epp. viii. (6), 34 
N.H. v. (143-144), 25 


Plotinus :— 


Enn, iv. 3 (14), 154 


Plutarch :— 


Aemil. 25 (3), 134 

Alex, Mag. ii. (2 f.), 191 
Amat, (757C), 145 

Arist. (20), 91 

Artax, (27), 140 

Brut. (999D), 15 

de Aud. Poet. (19E), 145 

de Curiositate (ad init.), 118 
de Facie (931D), 15 

de Soll, Animal, vi, (11), 118 
Dio, viii (9 al.), 34 

Galba (2), (8), 34 

Mor. (776), 7 


Num. (7), 174 
Vit, Sol, (23), 122 


[Pseudo-]Plutarch : 


Vit. Hom. (97), 145 


Pollux :— 


iv. (104), 160 


Porphyry :— 


de Abstin. iv, (16), 194 
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Porphyry (continued) :— 

de Antvo Nympharum (28), 152 
Proclus :— 

in Plat. Timaeum v, (296), 161 
Propertius :— 

iv. 2 (iv. 3, Richmond), 177 ff., passem 


Quintilian :— 
x. I (90), 137 


Sallust :— 
Cat. xxx. (3), 198; xxxii. (3 ff.), 198; xlix. 
(I), 199 
Sallustius :— 
de Dis et Mundo (3), 150 
Seneca :— 
A poc, (8), 64 
Epist. 88 (5), 154 
Servius :— 
ad Aen. i, (616), 113 
Silius Italicus :— 
Pun. xv. (683), 134; xv. (684), 133 
Simonides :— 
5 (21), 162 
Sophocles :— 
Ajax (337 f.), 176; (496),95 ; (521), 90 ; (687), 
164 ; (740), 164; (1016), 164 ; (1331), 168 
Ant, (2 f.), 175; (182), 168; (411 f.), 60; 
(652), 168 ; (736), 95 
El, (781), 87 ; (1085), 87 ; (1193), 88 ; (1244), 
90; (1251 f.), 88 ; (1259), 88 ; (1334), 175 
Ichn. (325), 175 
Oed. Col. (155), 169; (439), 168 ; (564), 175; 
(879), 164 ; (1167), 172; (1755), 167 
Oecd. Tyr. (16 £.), 89 ; (18), (43), (44 £.), (70 f), 
(74 £.), (99), 90; (217), (250), (255 f.), 92; 
(263), 175 ; (276), (287), (293), (322), (325). 
93 ; (334 f.), (360), 94; (373), 175; (379), 
(384), 94; (397), (403), (420 ff.), (425), 
(461 f.), 95 ; (463 f.), (525), (579), 164 ; (598), 
164 f.; (622 ff.), (656 f.), 165; (665 ff), 
166; (685), 166 f.; (709), (713), (724), 
(766 f.). 167; (772 f.), 167 f.; (779), (807), 
(827), (866), 168; (885), 91; (*88-91), 
(892 f.), (935), 169; (955), (957), (976); 
(1031), 170; (1035), 170 f.; (1062), 171; 
(1131), 171 f.; (1157), (1160), (1168), (1170), 
172; (1178), (1197-1203), 173; (1264), 
(1278 f.), 174; (1280 f.), 174 f. ; (1320), 
(1349), (1355), (1362), 175; (1368), 168; 
(1396), 171 ; (1459 f.), 175; (1474), (1476 f,), 
(1493 ff.), 176 
Phil. (331), 167 ; (393), 164 ; (1128), 173 
Trach. (94 ff.), 92; (782), 174; (993 ff), 


173 
Schol. & ad O.T. (863), 167 
(fr. 961), 169 
Spartian :— 
Hadrian (8), 34 
Statius :— 
Achiil. ii, (132), 534 
Steph. Byz :— 
(p. 351), 168 
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Strabo :— 
I. (i. 10), (ii. 3), (ii. 7), 42; I. (ii. 9), 42, 
148; I. (ii. 10), (ii. 17), 42; VII. (306), 
131; IX. (i. 3), 8; XI. (2), 159; XI. (8), 
160; XII. (563), 140; XVII. (i. 49), 9 
Suetonius :— 
Claud. (5), 34; (24), 34 
Tul. (9), 207 
Tib. (65 al.), 34 
Syncellus :— 
Chron. (140C), 143 


Tacitus :— 
Agric. (4), 33 : 
Ann, iii. (30), 33, 35, 36; Vi. (35), 130; Xl. 
(53), 34; xvi. (17), 33, 35 f. 
Hist. i. (79), 130; iv. (4), 34; iv. (68), 34 
Tatian :— 
ad Graec, (21), 142 
Terence :— 
Adelphi (55-6), 116 f. ; (60), 117; (117), (316), 
113 
Hec. (313), 116 
Phorm. (prol. 6-8), 113 
Tertullian :— 
de anima (46), 191 
Theocritus :— 
iv. (40), 17 
Thucydides :— 
i. (49), 169; i. (140. 1), 14; ii. (2), 169; il. 
(42), 175; iii. (10. 1), 12; iii. (74), 176; iv. 
(35. 2), (35- 3), 14; vii. (55. 2), 12; vil. 
(56. 2), (57. 6), (68. 1), 13 ; viii. (23. 5), 145 
viii. (36. 1), 13 ; Vili. (54. 3), 143 vill. (67), 


169 
Tibullus, iii. 5 (8), 46 
Tryphiodorus :— 
(237), 170 


Valerius Flaccus :— 
Argon, i, (5-21), 135 f.; ii. (304), 129; Vv. 
(258), 129; vi. (161), (231), 132; vi. (402), 
134; vil. (645), 129; vill. (228), 129 
Varro :— 
ap. Non. (456M), 53 
L.L. 5 (42), 72 
Virgil :-— 
Aen. i. (36-40), 49; i. (51), 66; i. (64), 72; 
i. (70-1), 52; i. (275-96), 48; 1. (276-7), 
114; 1. (349-50), 50; 1. (390-400), 48; i. 
(424-6), 49; i. (516-18), (625-6), 52; i. 
(740-6), 5° 
li, (124-5), 50; ii, (176-82), 48; ii. 
(185-7), 49; ii. (209), 70; ii, (266), 71 ; ii. 
(451-2), 49, 53; ii. (455-7), 50; il. (535-9), 
52 ; li. (537), 66 ; ii. (566), (585-7), 52; ii. 
(781-2), 72 
lii. (36), 523 iii. (104-5), 48, 503 iii. 
(175), 68; ili. (203-6), 49; ili. (381-462), 
48; ili, (465-6), 47; ili. (486-8), 52; iii. 
(540), 52; ill, (656-7), 50; iii. (670-1), 49; 
iil, (698-701), 50 
iv, (120-1), (184-90), (252-8), 50; iv. 





Virgil (continued) :— 
(304), 72; iv. (331-2), 51; iv. (336), 60; 
iv. (414), (482), 69; iv. (580-2), 50; iv. 
(600-6), (676-81), 52; iv. (750-3), 50 
V. (71-2), 52, 54; V- (241-2), 75; V- 
(385-6), 51; v. (409), 723 v. (473), 99; 
v. (853), 52, 68 
vi. (83-97), 48; vi. (210), 71; vi. (213- 
20), 50; vi. (261), 69; vi. (468-9), 50, 53; 
vi. (485-6), 51 ; vi. (499), 72; vi. (679-85), 
50; vi. (760-886), 49; vi. (782), (797), 69; 
vi. (812-13), 50; vi. (832-3), 52; Vi. (900, 
gor), 51 
vii. (116), 72; vii. (161), 52; vil. (177- 
81), (187-8), (341-2), 50; vii. (389-93), 52 5 
vii. (411-12), 52, 54; Vii. (520), 73; Vil. 
(536-7), 50; vii. (583-4), 52 ; vii. (605-13), 
50; vii, (618-22), 54; vii. (622), 70; vil. 
(653-4), 50, 543 vii. (693-8), (778-84), 50; 
vii. (786), 67 ; vii. (795-7), 50; vii. (796-7), 
48; vii. (804-5), 48, 50 
viii. (61), 66; viii. (72), (134 ff.), 68 ; vill. 
(203-4), (247-8), 50; viii. (271-2), 52, 54; 
viii. (359-60), 50; viii. (396-7), 52; Vili. 
(448-52), 50 f.; viii. (524-6), 52; vill. 
(540), 68; viii. (544-5), 52; viii. (583-4), 
51; viii. (596), 74; viii. (618-22), (630- 
731), 51 
ix. (83), 72 ; ix. (88-91), (159-65), (182-3), 
51; ix. (189-90), (236-7), 71; ix. (422-3), 
66; ix. (455-9), 51; ix. (503-4), 75; ix. 
(505-20), 49; ix. (661-4), (724-8), 51 
X. (64-95), 49; X. (190-1), (213-14), 51; 
X. (294-5), 52; x. (361), 67; x. (395-6), 74 ; 
x. (421), 68; x. (421-5), 52; x. (488), 72; 
X- (570-4), 47, 51; x. (756), 52; x. (803-6), 
51; x. (804-5), 48; x. (860-1), 48, 51; xX. 
(904-5), 51, 52 
xi, (111-18), 52; xi. (115-17), 49), ; xi. 
(201-2), 69; xi. (245), 73; xi. (445-6), 
(544-5), 51%; xi. (701-3), 49; xi. (745-6), 
67; xi. (843-4), 52; xi. (875), 745 xi 
(886-7), 51 
xli. (4), 69 ; xii. (60-62), 52; xii. (90-4), 
51; xii. (115), 66; xii. (138-40), 51, 54; 
xii. (178-94), 52; xii. (283-4), 70; xii. 
(370-1), 51; xii. (499), 73; xii. (561), 
(581-6), 52; xii. (584), 70; xii. (653-7), 52 ; 
xli. (903-4), 51 
Catal. ix. (28), 69 
Eclog. i. (37-40), 51 ; ii. (62-3), 51; iii. (109- 
10), 51; iv. (47-65), 48; iv. (57-8), 54; vi. 
(4-7), 49; viii. (80), 52; ix. (49-56), 51; 
x. (47-8), (53-4), 51 
Georg. i. (12-13), 513 i. (130-5), (178-9), 
(254-6), (269-71), (303-10), 49; i. (406-9), 
51, 54; 1. (422-3), 47; i. (462), 66; i. 
(464-7), 50 
ii, (7-8), 47 £.; ii. (254-61), (372-5), 
49; il. (408-9), 49, 53; il. (500-1), 48, 49, 
53 
lil, (159-61), 49; iii. (172-3), 53; ii. 
(271-4), (301-2), 49; iii. (337-8), 48, 51, 53; 
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Virgil (continued) :— Xenophon :— 
iii. (367-8), 49; iii. (408-31), 49 £.; iii. Anab, i, (1. 11), (2. 9), (8. 26), 40; ii. (5. 37), 
(547-8), 49; iii. (557-60), 49, 50 40; iv. (4. 19), 40; v. (3. 1), 40; Vv. (3. 
iv. (9-13), 50; iv. (188), 70; iv. (261), 66 4-13), (4. 1), 39; v. (7. 2), 39 f., v. (8. 1), 
40; vi. (5. 13), 40 
Xenophanes :— Mem. i. (4. 15), 92; i. (4. 18), 94 


(fr. 3), 163 


IllL.—INDEX VERBORVM. 


I. GREEK. 
-aivw, AOL. -nva, 94 véw (=véwra), 63 
dows, 64 
avrirns, 8 ff, -ooa, -aioa (Cyrenaic), 62 
Baot- (Thracian), 64 mapovoud fev, 8 


wagprdiw, 64 


Bevvev, Bevveds, Bevvedw, Bévrios, 5 
mwodamds, etc., 127 


EBdopuos, 127 


: -Oav cay, 12 
éxtpdvios )( extvaneus, 212 » foay, 127 


oxadirns, 9 
-6 (Messapian), 64 oTXhow> <tiw, 126 f. 
révra (Cyrene)=tora, 64 


-if{w, verbs in, 124 Tl@Xov (Phrygian)=Tirdov, 6 


AcBvagiyevys, 63 vos (Phrygian) =olos, 5 
meonuBpla, 15 X9apards, 215 

II. LATIN. 
alapari, 112 odi : b0opm, 64 
aperive, 127 operive, 127 


assyy (asser, aser), 64 
pavabam> *pavansfam, 128 


burra, 31 £. pavabo >*paransfo, 128 


prognatus, 64 
anti, te propinquus, 127 

pruna, 64 
decimus, dagamah )( déxaros, 127 scabo, 64 


diceré, 127 sublimus, sublimis, sublimen, 63 


Mabortia, 114 levtius, 127 


Ill. SANSKRIT AND PRE-HISTORIC. 


a-stems (Vedic), 64 -ks-, -khy-, 64 
ap- (‘ water’), 64 
-atay (3rd plur.) (O.-Ir.), 64 -mi verb (Vedic), 64 
-6 verb (Vedic), 64 


bhrad, bharibhrad, 64 


vajata-, 64 
-bhat- (I.-Ir.)<-bdh, 64 praj 


cama-, 216 


-ev0, -tevo (I1.-Eur.), 64 skabh-, 64 
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IV. GERMANIC. 
figgrs (Gothic), 127 handus : taihun (Gothic), 127 


Bry'ry (Sogdian), 126 -ovu (Slav.), 127 


sk- and sk- stems (Balto-Slavonic 


hingerord (Armenian), 127 and Albanian), 216 
’ 


jezero (Slav.), 127 uzda (Slav.), 127 
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